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Fall Work in the Garden 


HE FALL of the year brings 

I many duties to the busy 

gardener. He well knows 
that the available time for each 
operator is growing shorter, and 
n order to boss the work and not 
have the work boss him, he must hustle. Coldframes and semi-hotbeds 
hould receive considerable attention at this time. The season ends 
for a few gardeners when frosts come, but coldframes, rightly used, 
will lengthen the season and aid materially in keeping many of the 
customers, as well as adding money to the income. In western Long 
Island many of the gardeners use their frames for the growing of corn 
salad or lamb’s quarters, parsley, lettuce and endive, either curled or flat 
leaved. G. P. Wrigley, the noted Elmira market gardener, uses his 
frames almost exclusively for the growing of lettuce, thus aiding the 
work in the greenhouses. 

Lettuce can be transplanted to the frames in early September, spac- 
ing 6x7 inches or 7x7 inches, and if the soil is well enriched with 
rotted stable manure the plants will soon develop into marketable 
products. Endive may be handled in a similar manner, allowing, 
though, greater distances between plants, 9x10 inches or 10x10 
inches being good spacing. 


Fall Use of Coldframes 


Coldéframes are often used to cover a portion of a crop in the field. 
I remember well my experience along this line. A portion of a crop of 
lettuce was sowed and matured by hurriedly throwing a frame about 
the plants and covering with glass. Cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, 
eggplants, peppers and many other vegetables could be protected in this 
way. The amount of space that could be covered would depend on 
the crop, time available, profitable or not, and many other factors. 
The fall seems to be 


Many suggestions by A. E. Wilkinson, 
market gardener 





being pulled out, then they are 
ready for the storage piles or for 
further cleaning for market. As- 
paragus tops are cut just as soon 
as they turn yellow or show signs 
of loosing their green color. They 
should be burned if the least sign of rust has been noted, otherwise I 
do not bother about burning. A cover crop of rye or rye and vetch 
will aid the bed in many ways. It should be planted in September, the 
earlier the better. Use from one to 1% bushels of rye, and 15 pounds 
of vetch. In place of a cover crop manure can be used. My method 
is that of applying a very heavy coating to the bed, you surely cannot 
apply too much. I once had a bed with over 6 inches of solid manure, 
and such stalks as it produced! I would like to do the same every year, 
but manure is needed in so many places that it cannot be spared. 


Use Culls as Cattle Feed 


The kraut factory or the market is just beginning to increase its 
demand for cabbages in September. Heads must be severed, carted, 
weighed, perhaps barreled, shipped and marketed. A careful watch 
must be given that only that which will return the highest money is 
sent away. Culls and poor stuff hed better not leave the farm. With 
cabbages, the culls, broken heads and all leaves make a much enjoyed 
food when fed properly to.cows, and it is profitable to utilize the waste 
as an addition to the regular ration. A farmer in Cortland, N Y, has 
had excellent results, increasing his milk output 80 quarts a day on a 
milking dairy of 35 cows. He feeds just after milking, giving all they 
will clean up in an hour, then butts, dirt and other materials are swept 
out, leaving no opening for the odor to remain in the barn. Caulillower, 
kale and other succulent leaves can be utilized in a similar manner. 
Marketing should receive considerable attention. I am marketing only 

graded vegetables, po- 





a season when 
blanching of the crops 
is in full swing. Late 
cauliflowers must be 
tied up,.celery must 
be banked, leeks must 
have the soil pushed 
up around the hills, 
all for the purpose of 
rendering these food 
products more edible. 

The fall harvesting 
and subsequent stor- 
age of the roots re- 
quires some little at- 
tention. My carrots, 
being the half-long 
variety, are plowed 
out; that is, a one- 
horse plow is run as 
near the row as pos- 
sible and the soil 
thrown away. The 
same system is used 
on parsnips, salsify 
and beets, sometimes 
on rutabagas. These 








tatoes, onions, ete. 
Both potatoes and 
onions will be tried 
out, sold in a bushel 
hamper, giving to a 
certain trade, that is, 
the stores and other 
small buyers. Sell- 
ing in carlots I find 
out just what the 
particular buyer or 
salesman can sell his 
goods in best. As an 
example, in selling 
head lettuce on 
Washington market, 
New York city, I 
found several sales- 
men that preferred 
the Carolina pine box 
holding two dozen. 
They said it was neat, 
clean, strong and that 
they could get the 
“money” for the 
goods. Just as many 
were found who pre- 














crops are allowed to 
dry slightly after 


Two Handsome Products a Credit te Any Market Gardener 
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one me Acres in Wheat 

Some pe have made themselves un- 
confortable beca some other mney “have 
proposed a larger acreage to wheat in New 
Yo | ee \ ,. We doubt if the 
promotors { llion-aere wheat campaign 

r wheat and rye actually meant that their 
campaign be literally accepted. It was the 
pirit of this campaign that American Agri- 
culturist had «approved. When Emerson 
i d peopl to hitch their wagons to a 


that they do 
r, that high 
us try 


he didn’t ectually mean 
; f lid n, howev« 
marks be set by all and that each of 
to approach them 

That's 
in growing 
not 
acre yields, 


to do in this country 
want high aims in 
and we want high 
low We want 
ean, and 


want 
We 


aims; 


what we 
wheat 


acreage, low 


aims in not aims. 


to increase the acreage where we 








give that acreage better care and attention 
than ever in the past, even if it involves 
some sacrifice of time, labor and cost. No 
New York farmer interested in a larger wheat 
and rye campaign expects to revolutionize 
the farming plan on his own farm, or the 
farming plan for the state. Vieny growers of 
wheat will inerea the acreage. They will 
seek to grow better wheat, and when that 
acreage is seeded they will trust to Provi- 
dence favorable weather conditions for 
th: rad. 

It is of interest to note that the federal 
depariment of agricul » is also urging 
larger CTE to wheat The winter whest 
in 1916 was approx ‘Ivy 40 million eores, 
Government oMNecials at now urging an in- 
( Oo Is ( l 0 thi ar’s 

yer 4 . _ 
mo According ) :] ? 
Vo } ' . bh 18 
N } \ . by 14 
I ! ire. West 
\ »> by t and ot! 

c If there b 

\ f \ i ’ ( 9d this fall by 

. t acreage aver- 

ring ige,there should 

be a biltion |} h of wheat vield od next 
yea 

It v d be too bad for the larger wheat 
canny to becor iturated with envy and 
jealo ind personal fussing. Farmers 
take no step in such small methods. It is the 


which we all 


spirit of th thing around 
1 “Not 


the rallying cry be, 


only more acres of wheat and rye, but more 
wheat to the acre,” as a part of the cam- 
paign. With a minimum prite guaranteed 
by the government, no wheat grower can lose 
money. With more wheat demanded, every 
wheat grower may feel proud of his service 
because patriotism, national loyalty and fine 
humanity will be back of his work. 


hy armers Tired of Too Much Theory 


Tt railroad company will rur a special train 
through th iD » distr < es h farmers 
best i most ¢ no " i theds of storing 
large quantities of the tubers. and how to grow 
bi « i crops.—[Cor pondent 

This courtesy is worthy of return favors. 
Weuld it not be nice for a committee of farm- 
ers to visit the railroad es to teach the 
ailroads how to haul frei without delay 








: deliver seed and fer- 
tilizers on time and not make it necessary to 
wait often for weeks to get such shipments, 
how to run the locomotive so that sparks 
would not set fire to fields and buildings, and 
teach about other that would make 
railroading more 

One sometimes is foreed to believe that if 
railroads would stick strictly to the job of 
railroading and let the matter of teaching 
farmers rest with the schools and granges 
and with other means of agricultural intel- 
ligence, the railroads would be able to do 


of shipments, how to 


things 


i +9 
eflicient? 


better railroading. Possibly i? railroad: did 
their job as well as farmers generally do 
theirs, the railroads would make more money 


and they then could give the country a little 
rest as to higher freight rates. 

Great improvements have been made in 
riilroading, especially in these recent months, 
for which their management is entitled to 
full credit. One way to further encourage 
them is the suggestion that they need not 
spend their hard-earned money teaching 
farmers how to produce more. The same may 
banking and other business in- 
have so done their agricul- 
nda. 


be said of 
terests that 


tural pre 


over 
pags 


Might Federate Agriculture 

Labor ore2nizations attained their greatest 

following their federation into cen- 
tral bodies, state and national. Today there 
are state fe labor, and at Wash- 
ington is located headquarters of the 
body directing: all. It it still too 
agriculture federated in like 
Are agricultural organizations un- 
over vital matters 


strength 


lerations of 
the 
central 
early for to be 
manner? 
willing to meet and talk 
that affect all? 

New York, leader in so many things, 
should make the start, followingethe getting 
together of the many agricultural organiza- 
tions this summer occasioned by legislative 
regulation of farmers through food laws. 
Representatives of each separate farm organi- 
could meet with representatives of 
and at such meeting plans could 


zation 
all others, 


be perfected, a general committee selected 
and legislation affecting farm _ interests 


watched. 
The next 
tors and 


of legisla- 


against 


step would be listing 
stand for or 
available 


oflicials who 


, 


farmers’ interests. With such lists 

rerry farm voter wonld be able to vote for 
those friendly to agricrtiure and against 
those unfriendly to his interests. 

So organized, the farm vote would be the 


reost powerful in a state and would dominate 
the sit The time has come to take 
solities agriculture—for farmers to 


tuation, 
out of 


upport friendly officials, to defeat those op- 
, c » = nter 
‘ : 
‘ ition « ttural organization: 
Farmers cannot understand why Secretary 


. 
Houston did not promptly advise the president 


to order government 


Secretary Houston purchases of nitrate 
and Cheaper Nitrates as authorized by the 
food administration 


opposed that 
is no ex- 


law. Because the s 
was before 
cuse for not urging that farmers have the 
utmost possible benefit from it. Ther may 
now appeal directly to the president at Wash- 


cretary 


when it congress, 


+ . 
item, 


ington, by the petition printed on another 
page. Wheat growers patriotically have ac- 
cepted a heavy cut in the price they are to 
receive for that crop. This reduction may 
similarly affect prices farmers net for other 
crops. Why should not the government be 
equally prompt in obeying the behest of con- 
gress to furnish nitrate at the lowest possible 
prices? To keep up prices for what farmers 
buy while forcing down prices for what 
farmers sell is as Gangerous as it is unpa- 
triotic. That is why American Agriculturist 
insists upon a eut of say one-half in current 
prices of iron ore and crude steel. Only thus 
can farm machinery, implements, building 
materiais and other hardware be kept within 
reach of farmers. 
This rear November 1 is apple day for the 
nation, from Maine to California, from the 
Canadian line to the Mexican 
Apple Day gulf. October has enjoyed the 
distinction of this celebration in 
the past, but the month of Thanksgiving, in 
the opinion of the apple men, being a bit later, 
is better. 





In considering crop production costs, not 
orly this season, but next, mounting prices 
for metals must be reckoned 
with. Nothing escapes. For 
a quarter of a century, in 
normal times, pig iron aver- 
aged around $16 a ton; now thrice that. 
Steel plates jumped from $40 a ton last winter 
to $95 this summer; now the government pro- 
poses to force sharp decline. For years copper 
sold at 13 to 15 cents a pound; since our en- 
trance into the world war well above 30 cents. 

ead, zinc, tin plates, etc, are all relatively 
high. Only one thing can follow: Ultimate 
greatly added cost of farm machinery, imple- 
ments, structural iron, metal roofing, lightning 
rods, ete. Present prices are regarded as practi- 
cally prohibitive to many of the smaller con- 
sumers of metals. Some of these will con- 
tinue their output of finished goods as long 
as old contracts for steel will carry them; 
thence favor waiting for a readjustment in 
basic prices. The lesson for the farmer is 
obvious and cannot be reiterated too often. 
In these times of ever increasing labor 
searcity on the farm and the coincident 
necessity of looking more and more to ap- 
proved farm machinery and labor-saving 
devices, make your flans at the earliest 
possible ~oment ia the way of providing an 
adequate supply of farm machinery, imple- 
ments and tools. This must cover not only 
the present season, but that of 1978. 


The Farmers’ 
Right Hand 


Extravaganee will never be sanctioned 
even in war matters. The people who give 
their lives or pay the bills for 
the war have a right te insist 
there be no undue waste of life 
or property. Because war means 
destruction is no excuse for imefficient costli- 
in public administration. How needed 
caution appears frem the following 
truthful statement: “The 
ch the first 12 months of 
cost the United States is 
overage rate of war expenditures 
Ly Great Britain for the past three years. 


Waste Not, 
Want Not 


ness 
this 
astounding but 
815.098 480,999 whi 
warfare 
oubie the 


may 


More Wheat from Lime—‘“Neither manure 
nor any combination cf fertilizers has been 
able to produce a full yield of wheat without 
the help of lime,” says Director C. E horne 
regarding the value of lime on soil dentine to 
that of the Ohio station at Wooster. “This 
year monvred land yielded 21 to 26 per cent 
more wheat where lime was applied. Another 
plot fertilized with nitrate of soda, acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash gave 21 per t 
more wheat where limed than on unlimed so 
similariy fertilized. The yield on a plot re- 
ceiving complete fertilizer with nitrogen in 
sulphate of ammonia gave i115 per cent in- 
crease in crop by arplication of lime.” 





The More Porous and better drained the 
soil the deeper stoble manure can be plowed 
under.—[New York Extensien Service. 
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Fall Setting of Strawberries 


Western New York grower relates many years’ experience 


EFORE the Western New York horticultural 
B gocwety, A. B. Katkamier of Ontario coynty, 


N gave a most practical talk on his 
pal in’ Ie late fall setting of strawberry plants. 
A portion of Mr Katkamier’s life work has been 
the growing of strawberries for home use and 
market. He has set hundreds of thousands of 
plants, and up until six years ago most of the 
plants were set in the spring. Fall plantings 
before this time had not been entirely successful. 
Now, however—but he tells below how his method 
changed.—[Editor. 

I had planned to put out a new strawberry 
bed of several acres, but the rush of spring 
work and unfavorable weather conditions 
prevented. As a consequence I set out less 
than an acre, so late in the season that a dry 
spell caught them, and I had a poor: stand. 
I concluded to try the fall setting of straw- 
berry plants again. I did not get to this work, 
however, until after the middle of October, 
when I set out several hundred plants of 
Bubach, Corsican, Parsons Beauty and 
Haverland. 

Upon the arrival of freezing weather I 
mulched some of the plants with rye straw, 
some with. potato vines, some with coarse 
manure and the remainder with fine, well- 
rotted manure. When spring came I found 
every plant under the tine manure alive. 
Upon being uncovered they started growing 
and made strong mother plants. The wind 
had either partly or completely uncovered the 
plants mulched with the other materials and 
they were more or less heaved out by the 
frost or injured by the cold of winter, and 


did not amount to very much. 
Set Plants Before Frost 

I now do the work in the fall planting with 
the assurance of having as good if not better 
luck in getting a satisfactory fruiting bed 
than with spring set plants. I also get two 
chances instead of one in getting the work 
done. There is practically no growth to 
strawberry plants after mid-October, and the 
plant may be safely fall set any time there- 
after when the ground is not frozen. If one 
could be sure of weather conditions in the 
later fall, my observation teaches me that the 
last two weeks in November and the first 
week in December is a better time to set out 
the plants than from mid-October to mid- 
November. I did, how- 


them between being taken from the ground 
and being again placed in the ground than 
from all other causes combined. Too much 
care can hardly be given to strawberry plants 
out of the ground, and like fish out of water, 
they should be put in their proper element 
as quickly as possible. 


Careful Setting of Plants 


In setting out the plants I make the holes 
for the roots with a common burdock root 
cutter, with the concave side of the cutter 
facing the holes already made. By pressing 
the blade of the cutter 5 or 6 inches into the 
ground and weaving the handle back and 
forth a time or two, the soil is pressed back 
sufficiently to keep very much of it from falling 
into the hole so made. When 50 or 100 holes 
have been made I walk back to the basket 
and begin setting the plants. A plant is 
taken by its crown in the fingers of the left 
hand, and with a jerking motion the roots are 
sent, naturally, in a modified, fanlike spread, 
into the hole, and the fingers of the right 
hand are used to fill the hole with soil, pack- 
ing it firmly against the roots of the plant. 
This is all done much more quickly than told 
about. I wear cloth gloves for the protection 
of the fingers. 

The right depth for setting strawberry 
plants is that in which they grew before 
being dug; the stems and leaves entirely in 
the air, the roots entirely in the ground and 
the crown of the plant on a level with the 
surface of the soil. The rains or the water 
from the melting snows of winter and early 
spring place the soil particles in close proxim- 
ity to the roots in search of food and mois- 
ture, and furnish conditions nearly approach- 
ing the home of the plant before it was 
transplanted. 

It is necessary that fall-set strawberry 
plants be adequately mulched. For this pur- 
pose I have found nothing better than barn- 
yard manure, reasonably finely divided, so 
that the mulch will settle down close to the 
ground, covering the plant out of sight. <A 
liberal - handful of this material will be 


enough. I have found it to be beneficial to 
step on the little mounds of mulch over the 
plants. This firms the mulch and aids in pre- 
venting its being blown away. 

If there is a thaw during the winter and 
the ground is uncovered, I take a basket of 
mulch and go over the field, and on finding a 
plant not suiliciently covered I recover it, 
to prevent heaving. When the danger of 
heaving is passed in the spring the mulch 
may be scattered in a short time by working 
lengthwise of the rows with a manure fork. 
As soon as the ground is dry enough, cultiva- 
tion starts, and the procedure then is the 
same as with spring-set plants. My fruiting 
beds of strawberries are on gravelly loam of 
the Dunkirk series. 


Preserve Vegetables by Fermentation 

The fermentation method is widely used 
abroad in preserving string beans, beets, 
cabbages, cucumbers and other’ succulent 
garden crops. Sauerkraut and pickles put 
up in this way are fairly well known in this 
country, but comparatively few persons have 
thought of trying it as a household measure 
for preserving these and other vegetables. 
Those who like acid foods and who have too 
few canning containers to hold their surplus 
products, may find this method useful.’ The 
vegetables are not cooked, but are put down 
in a salt brine in any nonmetal, water-tight 
container and are sealed up with paratiin and 
are otherwise made air-tight. Under this 
treatment lactic acid will develop, and this 
acid, the value of which as food has been rec- 
ognized, acts as a preservative. 

With cucumbers, wash the fruit if neces- 
sary and pack into a clean, water-tight barrel, 
keg or crock. On the bottom of the barrel 
place a layer of dill weed and a handful of 
mixed spice. Add another layer of dill and 
another handful of spice when the barrel is 
half full, and when almost full add a third 
layer. If a keg or crock is used the amount 
of dill and spice can be reduced in proportion 
to the size of the receptacle. When the 
container has been filled within a few inches 
of the top, add a layer of 
covering material—beet 





ever, set out 3000 rasp- 
berry plants and 7000 
strawberry plants be- 
tween November 18 and 
December 8 last year, 
and also a few score of 
strawberry plants on 
January 9. 

It is my opinion that 
mid-October is a good 
time to commence fall 
setting. The land to be 
used can be cultivated 
over or plowed and har- 
rowed if thought best, 
though I am getting as 
good results from the one 
as from the other soil 
preparation. For best 
fruiting results the rows 
are run north and south 
and are marked out 3% 
or 4 feet apart, with the 
plants set 14 to 20 inches 
apart in the row, accord- 
ing to the natural ability 
of the plant to form few 
or many new plants. 

In preparing plants for 
fall setting. I trim them 
to one or two of the 
youngest leaves, throw- 
ing the plants in a tight, 
oak-stave, half-bushel 
basket and keeping them 
well covered from _ the 
wind and sun with a piece 
of old sacking. Probably 
more strawberry plants 








tops or grape leaves— 
about an inch thick. If 
any spoilage should occur 
on the surface this layer 
will protect the vege- 
tables beneath. Press 
down with a clean board 
weighted with bricks or 
stone. Do not use lime- 
stone or sandstone, 

Make a brine by adding 
one pound of salt to 10 
quarts of water. To each 
10 quarts of brine so 
made add_ two-thirds 
Iquart of vinegar. The 
vinegar is used primarily 
to keep down the growth 
of injurious bacteria until 
the iactic acid ferment 
starts, but it also adds to 
the flavor. Add suflicient 
brine to cover the mate- 
rial and allow to stand 24 
hours. Then make air- 
tight, as decribed below. 
The time necessary for 
complete fermentation to 
occur depends upon the 
temperature. In a warm 
place only five days to a 
week may be necessary; 
in a cool cellar three to 
four weeks. 

With string beans the 
strings should be_ re- 
moved before they are 
put up. Beets require 
careful washing before 








are weakened or killed 
from the exposure given 


Harvesting the Home Grape Crop 


brining. 
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Wheat for 1917 on $2.20 Basis 


The notable change from an open 


market 40 years to a single govern- 
ment agency in buying and selling, 
went into effect early in September 
and without more confusion than 
might have been expected In brief, 
through the 50 million dollar United 
States grain corporation the federal 


government entered the wheat market 
Tuesday of week, making moder- 
ate purchases on the of the 
prices quoted elsewhere in American 
Agriculturist. 

For thetime being, at least, allwheat 


last 


basis 


will flow through the Grain Corpora- 
tion from all elevators and terminals 
to the mills. he government buys 
only on warehouse receipts and sells 

an advance of 1%, this to cover 
cost of handling. No profits of any 
description are to find their way into 
the books of the food administration. 


Territory Covered by Agencics 
Central agencies of the food admin- 
istration have been established at 


leading points, as already announced. 


To these may now be added the terri- 
tory covered by each agency as fol- 
lows 

New York—Head office of the Grain 
Corporation Connecticut Delaware, 


Hampshire, 


Maine, Massachusetts New 
New Jersey, Rhod Island, Vermont. 

Baltimore—Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of Columbia. 

Chicago Illine lowa, Wisconsin, 

Galyvestor \rizon: Texas 

Minneapoli Minnesota Montana, 
North and South Dakota 

Kansas City—Colorado, Kansas, Utah, 

New Orleans—Arkunsas Louisiana, 
Mississippi 

Omaha—Nebraska, Wyoming. 

Philade)phia—Indiana, Ohio, Pensyl- 
va 

Portland, Ore—Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
1 , 

St I Alabama. Florida, Georgia, 
\ ri, Kentucky) North and South 

t) } nne ay . 

Sa Francisco ‘alifornia, Nevada, 
N ' \ 

Duluth rwarding ney to the 
( 

Michigan New York 

\" ’ e wheat market dominated 
bes f ral government, there is no 
t n n futures Everything re- 
\ round the federal price of 
ee | wushel, No 1 northern at Chi- 
‘ . This 2.20 is the figure at which 
ko Administration is buying wheat 
based on No 1 northern spring; other 
grades in proportion 

Reginning September 1 licenses to 
operate mills and grain elevators are 


being made out rapidly It will be re- 


called that the grain corporation has 
the legal right to purchase, if neces- 
sary, the entire wheat crop, or any 
part of it, and resell same as desired. 

The chairman of the United States 
millers’ committee, J. F tall, ame 
nounced 25 cents as the maximum 
itverage protit to be permitted on a 
barrel of flour, and 0 cents on ton 
of mill feed: this in accordance with 
nh agreement made ome days ago 
with the fo ’ ? 

‘ ‘ owing rovernment 
vw a Ne ruld 
be ire eserved tor tf ire ref- 
ere even ’ price is 
for No nor rn rin Chicago, 
a wher n rown in the east. Values 
of wints w lie grown in our older 


[To Page 13.] 





Wheat and Bread Prices 
rator Hoover has 
the of bread. 
Basin n es on the $2.20 price 
for w ! iid tlour used in bak- 
! msumer in 
New Yor t\ t S11.75 to S12.75 a 
? ina t e price 
for f Slow But 
MIr Hoover not eX} return 
- ces, 
\ r l ‘ b eves 
tion 
imer 
nee loaf 
0 cents un- 
although 
that such 
adminis- 
control 


\ainin 


yat 
a 


nd ! 


} 
rea s ts. A rie 


! yet nO G nite 


The price of flour to consumers in 
the middle west and northwest should 
naturally be somewhat lower, repre- 
senting the freight difference. Since 
government came into control con- 
tracts have been made in New York 
for large lots of bakers’ patent in 
jute bags at about $10.65 a barrel to 
jobbers, equivalent to $10.75 in Bos- 
ton. The food administrator esti- 
mates the price of this grade shoulda 
be about 35 cents a barrel less in Chi- 
cago and 50cents lessin Minneapolis. 
Representatives of the baking indus- 
try express a desire to co-operate. 


The Coal Market 
The government coal commission 
may announce this week regulations 


governing retail prices. Wholesale 
prices already have been established 
by the government at the mine’s 


industry. For bituminous $2 to $8.50 
per ton of 2000 pounds, according tto 
location of mine and cost of produc- 
tion, a reduction of 25 to 40%. 

Anthracite $4 to $5.30 per ton of 
2240 pounds is no material reduction. 
Bituminous operators bitterly com- 
plain, but anthracite operators are 
pleased. The situation seems to indi- 
cate that there will not be the usual 
autumn and winter advances in retail 
prices, but the demand is so great 
and transportation so slow it would 
be wise for consumers to get in their 
stocks without delay. 


Restricting Exports to Neutrals 


The federal authorities have closed 
down with a bang the movement of 
grain and feedstuffs to the enemy 
country through neutrals, Within a 
few days three Swedish freighters 
which have long been anchored in 
New York loaded with grain for 
Gothenburg, waiting for permit to 
sail, were ordered to be unloaded. 
This is a bit of the tightening since 
the federal order of July 15 requir- 


ing license for exports of foodstuffs to 
northern Europe. Since that time ne- 
rotiations been under way re- 
garding the release of 30 Dutch ships 
now in North Atlantic ports upon 
condition that two-thirds of the wheat 
which they have on board should be 


have 
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delivered to the relief committee of a field belonging to a neighbor wher< 


Belgium. The fodder, grain and meal 
cake in these cargoes must be un- 
loaded. 

The officials have now decided that 
no American grain can go to Holland 
or any other European neutral coun- 
try before December; and then only 
on absolute proof that the supplies are 
needed by the neutrals themselves and 
will not help Germany in any way. 


Lime on Wheat 
A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


There will be a larger acreage of 
wheat planted this fall than usual. 
Fertilizer manufacturers say that the 
supply of fertilizer will be limited. 
Some of us will no doubt be compelled 
to do on ess fertilizer than usual. 
This must be made up by a better 
preparation of the soil and by the 
saving and application of all stable 
manure and perhaps the application 
of more lime if the increased acreage 
is to imsure more bushels of wheat 
next harvest. 

It was a common fad some years 
ago that the wheat ground needed 
but little preparation. When corn 
stubble was to be sown to wheat, many 
farmers just drilled the wheat in the 
corn without any preparation. Some 
disked the corn stubble or else plowed 
and harrowed it, and I noticed that 
the better the preparation the better 
the crop harvested. 

Early plowing and frequent harrow- 
ing will put sod and stubble land in 
excellent condition for wheat next 
fall. A light application of stable 
manure will help out wonderfully 
since it not only furnishes plant food 
for the wheat but it also helps to keep 
the soil warm and thus to protect the 
wheat from the winter freezing. An 
application of lime will also help out 
in the production of a good crop. A 
neighbor a few years ago produced 
wheat at the rate of 25 bushels per 
acre on a soil where a crop had been 
turned under and previous crops had 
been well fertilized by using about 
1500 pounds of lime per acre without 
any other fertilizer on the wheat. That 
year wheat was almost a complete 
failure here with most farmers on ace 
count of the unfavorable season, 

Some years ago I applied lime to a 
small plot of wheat and fertilized it 
with acid phosphate just the same as 
the balance of the field. When har- 
vest came I could trace out this plot 
by the superior look of the wheat as 
far as I could see it. I did not make 
an exact companion of yields of limed 
and unlimed wheat, but feel sure that 
the limed part yielded double the un- 
limed per acre. 

There are many fields that a ton of 
lime per acre will produce marked re- 
sults in the wheat yield; then if clover 
follows the wheat it will also aid in 
putting the soilin much better condi- 
tion for future crops. I have noticed 
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America’s First Victory 
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“wheat has been grown continuousl) 
for four. years past. The weeds have 
been allowed to grow up after harvest 
and turned under with the stubble and 
acid phosphate alone at the rate otf 
200 pounds an acre used on the wheat. 
The yield has been kept up remark. 
ably well. I believe this year’s yield 
is above the average for the four 
years. Of course it would have been 
much better if clover had been used 
in a rotation, but the humus and 
available. plant food furnished by the 
stubble and weeds have kept up the 
soil so far. 


Phosphated Manure Aids Wheat 


Manure reinforced with either acid 
phosphate or raw phosphate rock may 
be the only plant food added to wheat 
following corn this year, according to 
the Ohio station. Increased crop yields 
have far more than paid for this fer 
tilizer in experimental tests. 

Wheat seeding is hurried after the 
corn crop is cut in a three-year corn- 
wheat-clover rotation. After the wheat 
is seeded fertilizers may be added. A 
few tons of manure per acre may be 
applied if available. With it should 
be mixed raw phosphate rock or acid 
phosphate. 

Manure alone has had a value ort 
$3.65 a ton in increasing crop yields 
in such a rotation at the station for 
17 years at Wooster. This value has 
risen to $4.48 by the addition of 40 
pounds of raw phosphate rock to each 
ton of manure, and $5.41 by the use 
of a like quantity of acid phosphate. 

If raw phosphate rock is used, some 
decaying vegetable matter, such as 
manure, will make it more effective. 
The decomposition of the manure in- 
creases the availability of the phos- 
phorus in the fertilizer. 





Pays to Advertise 
ALBERT D. WILKINSON, NEW YORK 


With the flush of the harvest season 
at hand, try a little advertising by 
giving a small amount of some vege- 
table you have in excess to consumers 
who have not previously been pur- 
chasers of this vegetable. The Ameri- 
can mind is made up somewhat on 
the type of getting something for 
nothing, and to satisfy this idea, often 
increases sales, 

An example of this idea would be 
that of giving one or two kohl-rabi to 
a customer with a few simple instruc- 
tions as to its preparation for the 
table. If the supply of leeks is large 
or sales are light, it is a good plan to 
acquaint purchasers with the product 
by a gift of a few, in order that more 
can be sold later. No one advertise- 
ment is better than a satisfied cus- 
tomer and the gift opens the way to a 
business acquaintance, because the 
buyer immediately considers that you 
take more than a mercenary concern 
in his welfare and that he secures 
something for nothing. ; 

A grower of fruit and vegetables on 
Long Island has built up a large direct- 
to-consumer selling system by this 
simple practice. He sends out a few 
free crates of the products he has to 
sell. The first few sold the next few, 
and they in turn the next. The same 
idea spread like a flash; each and 
every one was satisfied. Try it this 
fall and turn dollars out of the sur- 
Plus vegetables. 


Official figures show that cattle in 
France at the close of 1916 had de- 
creased 17% in three years, sheep 33%, 
swine 38%. These figures emphasize 
the recent statement of the food ad- 
ministration that the nations of 
Europe are rapidly depleting their 
supply of live stock and must more 
and more depend upon this country 
for meat and dairy products after the 
war. 





Chairman Hoover asks the federal 
reserve banks to urge their member 
banks throughout the west to buy cat- 
tle paper at 7%. He truly says that 
many farmers and feeders who now 
have to borrow money for buying cat- 
tle in the fall to fatten them for mar- 
ket have to pay 15 to 20% for the ac- 


commodation. Yet such loans are 
notoriously safe and ought to be 
made at the lowest current rates of 
interest. For several years this re- 
form has. been strongly urged by 
this periodical, which welcomes Mr 
Hoover's assistance. 


The English government last week 
took over the importation of butter 
bacon, hams and lard, except under 
license; announced this to concen- 
trate the purchase in various coun- 
tries into the single organization. A 
single buying agency has been estab- 
lished in the’ U S,- making all pur- 
chases beginning Sept 3. At Elgin, 
best emy 41%c p Ib. 
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THE WORK SUIT FOR YOU 
you can’t beat Lee Union-Alls for comfort, con- 


venience and economy. You can’t match Lee Union-Alls for 
quality, fit and durability. Shirt, pants and 
jacket are combined in one compact piece which 
you slip on and off in a jiffy. Nothing to bind; 
no belt or suspenders—just a perfect fitting one piece 
work suit that relieves you of useless clothing, 


provides more ease and comfort for your 
entire body and 
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— Remember there is but one 
Union-All — that’s the Lee. Insist on 
Lee Union-Alls. Don’t be satisfied with 
| substitutes and imitations. The Lee Union- 
JY All is the pioneer in one piece work suits and is 
known everywhere to besupreme in quality. Triple 
stitched seams, riveted buttons, whip stitched 
Ke button holes, reinforced strain points, and many 
i\..... other exclusive features make Lee Union-Alls 

— the most serviceable satisfactory work garment 
manufactured. 


At first class dealers everywhere. 






























If your dealer does not. supp!v you we will send you 
your size direct. Write for descriptive booklet and 
tell us your chest measurement and material preferred 
—khaki, blue denim, express stripe, pin 
check or white drill. 


Lee Union-Alls for Children 
Are “Just Like Dad’s”’ 





























2) son. ‘D. LEE MERCANTILE 
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2 COMPANY : 
Factories at Kansas City, Me, | Kansas City, Kansas., Sli od On and. 
As Comfortable Sin aa Sn en ay re Off: ina Jiffy. 
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Corn Crop Dependent on Weather 


The Orange Judd Exclusive 


Special Crop Report, Sum- 


marized by Our Chief Statistician, B. W. Snow 


August brought ample moisture for 


the territory west of the Missouri 
river where drouthy conditions had 
pi iiled and where serious damage 
l ready occurred in Kansas. Else- 


throughout the great central 


there was generally suflicient 
mi ire With no damaging excess. 
The month closes with a low 
rongze of temperature but with som 
tion that a period of warm 

we her is at hand. 
Good rainfall throughout Oklaho- 
n Ikan ind the greater part of 
N 1, covering the territory that 
had iffered from drouth, brought 
improvement to corn in these 
biut the greater part of the 
especially in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, had already been irrepa- 
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Corn Necds Genial Sunshine 
The balance of the corn be how 


little change in prosp« from the sit- 


uation reported a month ago. Corn 
has made very rap rrowth, has 
cared well and continues in a viger- 
ous condition On the other hand, 
the lack of warm weather and partic- 
ularly of hot nig! during August 


has kept the crop late and the situa- 
tion now hinges entirely upon the 
date of killing frost. If the crop es- 
capes killing frost and ha full op- 
portunity to mature it will break all 
records for size 
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Wheat Yields Larger Than Expected 


On August 1 t amount of thresh- 


ing donewas notsutlicient toabsolutely 
determine the rate of yield of winter 
wheat American <Agriculturist cor- 
respondent at that time made 
an estimate on the basis of 
the imount of threshing done up 
to that date, and the average 
was 15.8 bushels per acre At this 
time the greater part of threshing 1s 
finished and the actual yield at the 
machine strikingly corroborates the 


preliminary report of our observers 
The average rate of yield as returned 
it this time by the machine is 15.9 

Is per acre, making a total win- 


ter wheat crop of 441,018,000 bushels 


Weather conditions in the spring 
wheat territory were decidedly more 
favorable during August As a result 
the condition of the spring wh 
crop at time of harvest has improved 
materially over the condition report- 
ed on August 1 

By ve condition of spring 
w he on September 1 is reported 
ToS nd this may be safely taken 
ind ting a total crop of 245,000,000 
bus] . or 2,000,000) bushels more 
han Ww reported in prospect on Au- 

l 
The total crop of wheat this year 
of threshing returns for 
W it and the condition of 
» wheat at harvest may be safely 


regarded as approxim US7,000,000 


bushels 


Tremendous Oats Yiclds 
rn ir my cent 

i ed upon actual thre 

ts, which cover the greater 

he oats crop except in the 
than confirm the 
} t expectation which I held. 
From every section of the country 
and from almost every county in each 


more 


‘ west, 





tate the story is the same. The yield 

at the machine overruns all expecta- 
tions, with the result that the country 
has secured by far the largest oats 
rop in its history and of a quality 
that has rarely been equaled. 


OATS YIELDED BY STATES TO SEPTEMBEB 1 
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Returns of threshing to date indli- 
cate a yield of 38.4 bushels oats per 
acre, or about five bushels more than 
was figured on the basis of condition 
on August 1. This makes a total oats 
crop this year, provided later thresh- 
ing returns shall maintain the aver- 
ages shown up to date, of 1,650,000,000 
bushels, against a forecast last month 
of somewhere above 1,500,000,000 bush- 
els 

A Good Crop of Barley~ 

August brought very little change 
in the situation so far as the barley 
crop is concerned, and threshing re- 
turns so far as available confirm the 
forecast of our correspondents, indi- 
cating a better than ordinary yield. 

The condition of the crop at time 
of harvest is reported at 76.9, and 
this may be safely taken as indicat- 
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ing a total barley crop this year of 
217,000,000 bushels. 
Excellent Potato Promise 

In spite of the fact that there was 
some loss of condition during August, 
conditions were generally favorable 
for potatoes and the promise of a 
month ago is fully maintained. The 
early crop when tested by actual dig- 
ging results made good its’ early 
promise. The late and commercial 
crop in the states of important pro- 
duction promises fully as good. 

In the southwest where the severe 
drouth of July and early August 
greatly damaged all crop growth, the 
potato crop suifered with all others. 
But in the territory where potatoes 
are grown for commercial purposes 
the season has been reasonably favor- 
able, there has been a marked ab- 
sence of insect and fungous trouble, 
and there is every indication that the 
rate of yield will be very satisfactory. 

Upon the basis of a condition of 
83.5 which is now reported, it istsafe 
to figure that the total potato crop 
this year will reach 444,000,000 bush- 
els against a crop that was last year 
Officially estimated at 285,000,000 
bushels. The crop for the present 
year will undoubtedly set a new rec- 
ord for American agriculture in the 
production of potatoes. 


Continued Promise in Hops 

The bright outlook for hops as re- 
ported in American Agriculturist of 
September 8, certainly so far as qual- 
ity and yield per acre are concerned, 
is further substantiated by late ad- 
vices from our correspondents in lead- 
ing producing sections. The second 
week in September found the harvest 
fairly well under way. Quality of 
the crop is excellent, unfavorable 
weather early in the season. giving 
Way to good maturing conditions in 
the past few weeks. Dry weather, 


~ 


particularly in the far west, sharply 
curbed the expected yield there per 
acre, which to some extent was made 
up by rains in late August. Blue 
mold and vermin were not as trouble- 
some as in some recent years, and 
some large acreages escaped the mold 
altogether. 

Very few sections report a norma! 
acreage. Possible government con. 
trol of brewers’ materials dampered 
the enthusiasm of hop growers earl, 
in the season, despite promise 0; 
more attractive prices for the new 
crop. Public sentiment is also a big 
factor in the business, and pests in the 
last few years were severe. 

In California whole yards’ were 
plowed up, reducing the acreage a: 
harvest, as earlier reported in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, from 20 to (0%, ana 
even more in some districts. Oregon 
and Washington suffered some loss in 
acreage, while the acreage in Ney 


York is considerably less. Few ney 
yards have been set. 
On the other hand, good, clean 


yards are a great asset this scason 
Although the total yield does no: 
promise to be great, the vield yx: 
acre is held up well around 300 to 7ik) 
pounds. Leading growers largely re- 
port around 500°pounds per acre. 
Excellent Prices to Growers 

Buyers have been numerous in th: 
field, offering in the neighborhood of 
50 cents per pound, which to date 
was largely refused. Activity on th 
hop markets has been limited, due no 
doubt to the relatively small surplus 
of last season's crop on hand. Les 
than 30,000 bales of the 1916 crop 
are left on hand, according to late 
estimates. Market is well sold out, 
but strong, prices firm. 

Reports from Hop Growers 

Yield of hops will be normal, pres- 
ent prospect is for good quality.— 
[A. E. S, Bristol*Center, N Y. 

Hop acreage in this vicinity is 20” 
less than 1916. The yield will 
much smaller than last year. Qualit 
to date is very good, no perceptib| 

[To Page 12.] 












Firestone Tires. The 
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his well-known American motto finds a strike 
in} proof in ee pe : endorsement of 
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for Firestone and public opinion has prevailed 

Sieestens Tires have demand 
and sale wherever motorists travel. The vol- 
ume is sensational, the service unequaled. 


The practical common sense of motorists ex- 
plains this popularity. Firestone Tires cost no 
more than the average at first, and they deliver 
on any road not only safe, easy service, but the 
economy of Most Miles per Dollar. 


The builder’s name, “Firestone,” is on every 
tire; this is another advantage. The motorist 
likes to know that there is some 
responsible for the quality of his tire equipment. 


The nearest Firestone branch is in close touch 
Both are at your service, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Te Will of the Majority 
Should Prevail” 
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Gooseberries Sold to Canner 
L. Gs YOUNGS 

Our gooseberries are sold mostly 
to the canneries. The plants are set 
4x6 or 4x7feet. Downing is easily 
the favorite variety here. {t is prac- 
tically immune from mildew, to which 
many good kinds are subject. While 
I'me-sulphur and bordeaux are the 
standard remedies, I have not found 
anything which is altogether satis- 
factory in controlling mildew. 

Gocseberries sold at 5 to 5% cents 
2 pound to the canner until last year, 
when 3 cents a pound was the price. 
Gooseberry and currant roots are not 
being planted this year to any extent. 
Growers are waiting for something 
to turn up, or for the-market to ab- 
sorb the present supply of fruit. 
Some growers are pulling their plants 
and going out of the business, which 
in view of last season’s prices does 
not look rosy. 


Fall Work in the Garden 

{From Page 1.] 
age. Several wanted the lettuce packed 
in the so-called Fulton crate, a state 
crate of slightly different shape from 
the previous box. It would be poor 
business to send a salesman who could 
get the “top” for Fulton packed a lot 
of lettuce packed in Carolina pine. In 
the same way I found out about my 
spinach package, not only for the dif- 
ferent men on our market but for dif- 
ferent markets. 

The last piece of work in the fall 
is the clean-up. Farmers about me 
are complaining of lice or other in- 
sects or diseases. The majority of 
these pests live over winter in the 
dead remains of plants or in rubbish 
allowed to decorate the fields. The 
good book saith, ““Whatsoever a man 
soweth that also shall he reap.’ Sow 
insects and diseases, reap them next 
year. Have a good clean-up or plow 
down, thus ridding the farm of many 
pests. 


Vegetable Growers Talk Business 

About 125 muck land vegetable 
growers with 35 cars recently gath- 
ered at Williamson, N Y, for a field 
meeting of the New York vegetable 
growers’ association. A. P. Fiecher 
of Canastota, N Y, described methods 
of onion culture as practiced in his 
district. .The Madison county vege- 
table growers’ association prepared a 
petition asking for a minimum price 
of $1 a bushel on onions. The uncer- 


tainties of the food control] situation, 
together with the indictment of onion 
dealers, have kept buyers from ar- 
ranging for the movement of the crop 
as usual. This matter of minimum 
price will be taken up by the execu- 
tive committee of the New York state 
vegetable growers’ association. 

V. W. Ridley of the federal office 
of horticulture explained the depart- 
ment’s work in pre-cooling. William- 
son lettuce growers place their let- 
tuce in a cold storage warehouse for 
1% to four days previous to ship- 
ment. While this costs 6 cents a 
package, they find it pays splendidiy 
on account of the better condition of 
the produce when it reaches ~the 
market. 

Prof Paul Work of the New York 
State college of agriculture said let- 
tuce is doing well and shipments are 
heavy. Celery is coming on in good 
shape. The onion crop will not be as 
heavy as appeared during July, and 
the Canastota section will not likely 
run above 250 bushels per acre. 


To Operate Peach Service Bureau 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

The New York state fruit growers’ 
association is operating an informa- 
tion bureau for peach shippers this 
season. It was rapidly put into actic. 
by Sec E. C. Gillette. with headquar- 
ters in Rochester. The bureau has 
the co-operation of the agricultural 
department of the New York central 
railroad. Fach morning reports are 
forwarded from shipping stations on 
the Rochester, Syracuse and Ontario 
divisions covering shipments of 
peaches and destination. The crop in 
the western New York fruit belt last 
year amounted to 4700 cars. It is 
now estimated the crop. will total 
G0O00 cars, or an increase of 30%. The 
Elberta crop will not come into the 
market in large quantities before 
September 2W. 

The Oswego county co-operative 
association met in Oswego September 
S to make final arrangements for the 
establishing of stations. Local ship- 
ping stations will insure proper ship- 
ping facilities for the farmers. The 
association will again handle the pear 
crop, which is very heavy this year, 
being nearly double that of last year 
and of excellent quality. 

In the Marion district the Bash- 
ford vinegar company sold its plant to 
George S. Reeves and Edward D. 
Williamson. This is one of the largest 
vinegar factories in this section and 
has a capacity of 100,000 bushels of 
apples per season and a tank storage 
capacity of 11,180 barrels. The new 
firm has taken the title of the Wayne 
food products company. 

In the Erie and Chautauqua grape 
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Attractive Farm Home in the Hudson Valley 
Nested in the Hudson valley, this Columbia county, N Y, home lies 


in the heart of an important fruit growing section. 


The growers raise 


and market fruit in a large way, and long since won a reputation for 


Hudson valley fruit. 
man in the community. 


The home is that of Griffin Fingar, a leading 











district the crop outlook was between 
5000 and 6000 cars, or an increase of 
about 20% over the output last season. 
Fruit looks fine and growers are well 
Satisfied. 

Vegetable men have been warned to 
expect a large advance in cost of seeds 
for next season. Corn seems to be 
the only exception to the general in- 
crease. The dealers say it is impos- 
sible to import sufficient seeds to care 
for the needs of the farmers at old 
prices. One dealer claimed the sup- 
Ply would be exceptionally low. 
Among the very scarce seeds will be 
cabbage and radish. 

Bureau Buys Peaches—The new 
Pennsylvania bureau of markets is 
credited with having bought 100 cars 
or about 32,500 baskets of peaches in 
the famous ‘Adams- Franklin fruit belt. 
The bureau is now arranging to hiun- 
dle the potato crop of a number of 
districts of the state, including that 
of the Berks-Lehigh belt, where 
1,000,000 bushels will shortly be ready 
for market. 


Sweet Potato Favorites—lor  ship- 
ping purposes we grow mostly the Big 
Leaf Up River variety of sweet pota- 
toes. This is a good yellow variety, 
keeping well in storage and carrying 
well in transit. It yields heavily if 
properly planted. The rows are spaced 
32 inches apart and the plants are set 
in the bed 24 inches. They require 
more fertilizer than Big Stem Jersey 
or Gold Skin. In planting the last 
two varieties we space them 14 inches 
in the bed as they set fewer potatoes 
and will grow too large if allowed too 
much space. Cultivation in the mid- 
dle of the row is kept up as long as | 
possible to preserve moisture” and | 
keep down grass and weeds.—T[Wil- 


liam B. Gordy, Delaware. 

Peach Crop of Le high county, Pa, 
usually yielding more than 200,000 
baskets, is fully 50% below normal 


this year. The fruit is only of aver- 


age quality. 


I note your editorial in American 
Agriculturist in favor of an agrressive 
go-ahead road _ building program. 
Without question one of the great eco- 
nomic needs of rural America today is 
improved highways. Nine out of 10 
farmers favor a go-ahead road policy. 
They want to take no chances on road 
money accumulating and remaining 
idle, and perhaps have it transferred 
and used for some other purpose.— 
[A. P. Sandles, Ohio. 
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One Man Alone 
Pulls Biggest 









Quickest! 
Cheapest! 
Best! 







Fs ane One - Man 
Puller instant- 
: ly ven you a GIA T'S POWE 
m. you master of any stump! 
. e Many | irstin owners pull stubborn- 
K irstin est cipmpe in 4 to 10 minutes! — 
AS CHBAP as 5 CENTS per stump! 
Just a few pounds on the handle means tons on the 
= When stump starts, throw machine into hi 
and out comes the biggest stump, roots and a r 
Positively no other machine like it. as special, pat- 
ented features. Recommended by leading Agricul- 
tural Schools and Forestry Bureaus. 
Why have stumps when-you can now pull them 
80 easily, quickly and nee 
., rove these claims, we 
Amazing Offer 7° gnip you. any size or 
style Kirstin on THIRTY Days REE TRIAL— 
not one penny in advance. Return it if not pleased. 
If pleased, pay low price in small monthly payments. 
Lirstin ‘Pul “<4 as low as $50. One-man style or 
HORSE POW 
with each te my 
° Don’t endure stumps any longer. Send 
Write! postal now for most valuable Stump Pull- 
er Book ever published—pictures—prices—terms — 
letters from Kirstin users and all about our Special 
Agent's a i Ce Free. Write! 


. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
650 Ludington St. Escanaba, Michigan 






sizes. Three year guarantee 























_“Kero-Oil” Engines 


Shi t--All Styles— 
2to 22 H-P.--No Waiting--Big Factory--Rig 
Output--Pric es most favorable. Write for my 









I Save 
You $15 
to $200 












WELL ??avs® WELL 
i machine of your own. 





Cash or easy 
Many styles aud sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 











MILLIONS OF FRUIT TREES! 
Plan now for fal! planting. We have 
millions of genuine Harrison-grown trees 
—peach, apple, pear, and plum, ready 
for prompt shipment. 

Vigorous, hardy, free from disease. We 
ship them by freight, express, or parcel 
= Large or email orders. Send at 
or for catalog and special prices. 
HARRISONS' “NURSERIES, Box 60, BERLIN, MD. 


PURE TIMOTHY SEED 


New crop, carefully selected We buy from the farm 
ers and sell direct to the consumer. Also several 
varieties of high-grade seed wheat. Ask for sam- 


ples now. 
A. ©. HOYT & CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Blast t 


Atlas Farm Powder 
growing fertility. 


The 


has made thousands of 
out farms rich, 


good farms better. 
Atlas dealer near you. 


Get “Better Farming” Book—FREE 


“ Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you can 
make more money and protect your crops from drouth 
by using Atlas Farm Powder. It shows the economical 
way of doing many kinds of work on the farm, Mail 
the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 





Get Bigger Crops 
Below the plow-sole the soil is rich in mineral plant 


food. Make this subsoil productive ! 


The extra profit from one year’s 
increased yield will more than pay the cost. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


fertile and 
profitable, and thousands of risk. 


holes into the subsoil, load, fire 
and the work is done! Ask the 









he Subsoil— 


Break it up with 
and get four or five feet of crop- 





Original Farm Powder 


Any one can use Atlas Farm 
Powder without experience or 
It is the cheapest and 
fastest farm hand for blasting 
stumps and boulders, digging 
ditches, etc. ‘Trees in blasted 
beds bear two years earlier, 


worn- 


Punch 
















































ATLAS POWDER CO., Wlimington Del. 
Send me your 74-page book ‘‘Better Farming.’’ 
I am interested in the ure c——- es for the pur 
pose before which I mark X. AA 13. 


Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 


Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
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Address 
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—property insurance against weather and decay—a safe- 
guard against continual repainting. 

You know that balanced soil means better crops— 
balanced rations mean better live stock. It’s the same 
with paint. Balance is the thing. 


HARRISONS 


& COU 
ar 


is well balanced paint—the result of 124 years of paint making. 
Every individual color and kind is made for a specific use—and each 
is best for that use. That is the reason why it will spread further, 
covet more completely and last longer. If you can’t get it from 
your dealer, write us direct.. 
Get Our Free Farmer's Paint Book No. H 71 

Start right when you start to paint. Learn the truth first. It 
will save you expense and disappointment in the en 
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HARRISONS, INC. 


Established 1793 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
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THE SAFE, EFFECTIVE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
WHY TAKE CHANCES 


WHEN BLACKLEGOIDS AND A LITTLE LABOR WILL HELP YOU 
PREVENT LOSS FROM THIS FATAL DISEASE. 
NO DOSE TO MEASURE NO LIQUID TO SPILL 
NO STRING TO ROT 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS ON BLACKLEG AND HOW TO PREVENT IT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. OTithi 


MICHIGAN 


m.\ 

Ns ‘ 

| Dept. of Animal 
f Industry 














or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running wear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 








Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 





A FULL YEAR TO PAY 


—_ —_ to yee = Nothing to pay for 68 daye—then only frst 
Originater_of the world = oral 






= payrernt — 
Sergeant's Dog Remedies. SE “on fomous me 
Polk Miller Drug Ce., tne. at _—s 
Dept. 104 Richmond, Va. 













































nt up-to-date, re- | 
id right to the point 
m on the best = = _ : . ——= 
of raising ecer —— 
Most powerful onzinea for thoir fT. P. rating. Any size 
rT ye want. } est parts, most d le, most economical, 
f ou can prove it before you buy or - ’ pen sy. Thousands 
Soils, Fert Sal We will cond any size engine 
Wie cee ee ee 30 Days Free Trial \¢ wi! eng sy, size enaing 
' tl a eft aoe i 4 ) advance, take 30 days’ trial, then if satisfactory keep the 
i ar utiliz : eid, ¢ engine, make first payment 60 days after its arrival, pay bal- 
i < den Cre c » Crops, ance in payments 60 days apar Return the Majestic at 
ale D - oe ow i our expense if not the best engine you ever saw. Send post 
! Nais, nin e care ar ecard now for FREE CATALOG, prices, no money in advance 
men ent, t ed ° j easy terms and our special offer. Let ui nd you valuable 
ead marketing of s. Cattle. Shee inside facts aboot gas engines—all . rite now. 

a -~ DP, : . any ; Sal treet 
Swine, Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and THE HARTMAN CO., eee teer Gennene 
Disease. 

Send for our catalog containing a select 
list of books for the ; man who a qemnniemmedemmmimmmptlis 
wishes to do f rT tell 
how the s esta hed | s the t rest 
\ ! from so -_ . 
2 tron | ccc ons || SELF-ONLING WINDMILL 
a Se oy 8 > a With INCLOSED MOTOR 
ler i be ks Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 
Cata r our new and SPLASH OILING bl £ 
elaborately str 2, 136 pages, Constantly Flooding 
5 x 8 ine detailed descrip- 
ms of pward practical modera . Every Bearing With 
cove vase of agricul- Oil, Makes Pumpia 
€ This ij on application " ® 
Our Ser Db RTMENT, which OIL SUPPLY 9 
s all questions pertaining to beoks, REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
s at your disposal. We will supply you ONCE A YEAR 
with amy book published at publishers’ Do , : Lose 
prices. Write us—we can help you. UBLE GEARS — 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Pum ps 
SIS Four h Avenue New York, N. Y- Water Supply Stee! 
Want AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2m Se. Cumemp | 
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Plow-Handle and Dairy Talks 


Stability in Dairy Business 
A recent drive threugh Oswego, 
Cayuga and a part of Wayne counties, 
the canstcra opening to the Lake Shore 
apple belt, made clear the apple short- 
: ege of western 
York. A 
who 
trip 
said 
was 
that 


New 
neighbor 

made the 
with me, 
that he 

convinced 
the dairy cow 
was after all 
the farmers’ 
best friend. I 
want to empha- 
size this re- 
mark lest from 
recent com- 
ments in these 
columns, read- 
am losing confi- 





COOK 


li, bE. 


ers may infex that I 
dence in her. the greatest sin- 
gle conserving force in American 
agriculture and yet conservatism may 
be overdeveloped. Our desire to be 
conservative and safe has been so in- 
tense that some of us have tried to 
get our whole income from milk and 
have kept too many cows. 

Stick to the cows in the dairy sec- 
tions, but to a few less, should be our 
motto. If the business needs expan- 
sion the intensive fruit and crop 
growers could wisely take on a few 
cows to pay their overhead charges 
in the lean years. 

The lean years come to every crop 


She is 


grower and the charges for food, 
clothing, taxes, imsurance, etc, must 
be met although not an apple grows 


or a bean ripens. Here the dairy cow 


becomes a saving grace, 

The farmers as_ well as_ others 
should stand squarely behind the ad- 
ministration in the present endeavor 


to stabilize prices of necessities. Dur- 
ing a scarcity a free open market will 
be better for us, but in the long run 
a fair price steadily maintained is 
safer and will be found more satis- 
factory. 

If we are to put a stop to specula- 
tion by the so-called speculator, we 
must also prevent the farmers from 
doing the same thing. In the final 
analysis there is no difference between 
buying wheat for $2 and selling it for 
$3 than to scll it for $2.50 when it 
costs $1.50 to produce. The object of 
the present price-fixing plan is to give 
everyone a legitimate profit above 
that which they put into the transac- 
tion. We like to gamble just as well 
as the dealer. Last spring the potato 
producers took advantage of the 
shortage and put their price at $3 a 
bushel. At the extreme they did not 
cost to exceed Sl to grow. In the 
mind of the impartial analyst this is 
no better or worse than for the dealer 
to have bought them for S1 and after 
a winter’s storage sold them for 815. 

Not all speculation returns a profit. 
Thousands of men are financially 
ruined by gambling. The _ so-called 
gambler in foodstuffs that public sen- 
timent desires to have put out of 
business loses as often as he wins. 
It is not his profits that disturb us in 
the long run, it is the by-product of 
uncertainty that we want to bury out 
of sight. 

Now the farmer suffers from this 
uncertainty when his prices are high 
one year and low the next, and so does 
everyone just as much as they do by 
the fluctuation caused by the specu- 
later. Abnormally high prices to the 
producer overstimulate production 
and a surplus puts the price abnor- 
mally low. 

Hops were once worth $1 a pound, 
and a few growers got that price, but 
it demoralized the business. If the 
federal government can, within a rea- 
sonable time, work out a system of 
price fixing that will be based upon 
the actual cost of production and not 
upon the exceptional high priced 
years, we shall immensely gain there- 
by over a period of years and we 
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ought te stand by the officials who 
are responsible for the great piece of 
work. 
Seed and Prices 

I had a fine illustration today of 
the fitness of things. In a drive from 
Denmark to North Rose in Wayne 
county, N Y, I passed the home and 
farm of C. F. Wheeler of Mannsville, 
who has gained more than a local 
reputation for developing a fancy 
strain of “Angel of Midnight” seed 


corn. Mr Wheeler won second prize 
at the International corn show at 


Dallas, Tex, three years ago for flint 
corn from New York and the sweep- 
stakes for the eastern zone of states 
He is president of the northern New 
York corn growers’ association and 
has been a strong force in converting 
north country growers to the use of 
varieties that will mature. 

Although I have worked with Mr 
Wheeler for a half dozen years this 
Was my first visit to his farm. I was 
with him not to exceed a half hour 
and yet the whole story was told. In 
the first place, he is four square, a 
very necessary quality in a seed grow- 
er. He is neat and orderly, has 
wholesome but not expensive build- 
ings, has soil with mest perfect, nat- 
ural drainage and of fairly good nat- 
ural productivity. 

He planted this year May 26 and 
August 23 the prominent ears are 
glazing. Two weeks more and he can 
begin cutting a l5-acre field. It was 
the cleanest cornfield of any size that 
I have seen. 

Mr Wheeler has bred during these 
years a strain that has size of stalk, 
prepotency and a good earing habit 
that cannot be done in a short time. 
The student minded is also attracted 
by the wife and children who are 
equally with Mr Wheeler interested in 
doing their share to make their prod- 
ucts the best. 

Everyone is happy and contented 
and greets you with a smile and a 
warm handshake. Even the stock 
and soil itself seem to respond with 
the same warmth of greeting. I am 
wondering as I write whether or not 
the warm early soil of this farm has 
affected the temperament of the fam- 
ily or has the good nature and thrift 
of the people so influenced the farm 
that it has grown warm and respon- 
sive and would feel ashamed if frost 
was permitted before maturity. Every- 
thing human and material appeared 
to be in harmony and on its job. 
The only division I saw was the sep- 
aration of the house and barns and 
the farm by the passage of the state 
road. 3ut here, after all, was a bal- 
ancing and not a division. When we 
are guessing sometimes, why men or 
families succeed, investigation will 
show up that the working forces are 
in harmony and throwing their en- 
ergy to a common end.—[H. E. Cook. 


National Dairy Show Plans 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Liberal advertising will be a potent 
means of awakening interest in the 
National dairy show at Columbus, 0, 
October 18 to 27. The central idea 
is to demonstrate the immensity of 
the dairy industry im light of war 
preparedness. Requests for space in 
the great exposition buildings are 
pouring in so fast that Manager W. 
E. Skinner claims all records will be 


broken. Advices show there will be 
a larger gathering of those associated 
with the dairy interests than ever 
before. 

Plans for the horse show, a new 
feature of this dairy show, are 


progressing finely. Such liberal prizes 
will be offered for horses that the 
best in the country will be seen. The 
great $200,000 fireproof coliseum, 
which the state of Ohio erected just 
for the accommodation of the dairy 
show, will be inreadimess for the 
opening. 
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The COLT Carbide 
Lighting and Cooking Plant 


Has won the endorsement 
of 25,000 users 


From these users we have received 
thousands of letters testifying that the 
“Colt” furnishes brilliant light for house 
and barns and fuel for the kitchen range 
at a LOWER COST than other light 
plants furnish light alone. 

These letters one and all tell of the 
economy and safisfaction of this double 
service, and of the permanency and 
reliability of the plant. 

Read for yourself this typical 
quotation from letter 315 
Grand Isle, Vermont, 
August 21, 1916. 

“] {Installed one of your No. 50 generators in 
May, 1906, a little over ten years ago, and for all 
this time there has not been one minute but what it 
was working perfectly, and today it looks as fine as 
when first installed. The cost of running it has 
been from 50c to $2.00 per month. We take sum- 
mer boarders and do a great deal of cooking with 
the gas, which is very fine for that purpose, there- 
fore the extra cost. 1 once ran an incubator with 
good success with this gas." D. I. CENTER 


Don’t choose a Lighting Plant until 
you have investigated the Colt two-in-one 
service. Write for complete information, 


J. B. COLT CO., 42d St. Bidg., New York City 





F YOU want to raise quality stock 
I that mee quality prices, you must 


feed carefully. Expert stockmen use 


| 
: Qed; Foods 


These Foods are made on a scientific 
principle. They have been producin: 
sults for fifty years for others, They will 
do the same for you. ‘ 
DIGESTER TANKAGE builds flesh and 
bone. _It’s 60% protein and high in phos- 
{ phates—just the right proportion, 
MEAT MEAL is similar, but contains 
less protein and costs less. 
SOLUBLE BLOOD FLOUR prevents 
rickets, cures scours, develops health, 855 
} protein. 
| STEAM BONE MEAL is a scientific 
| fertilizer. Ask us how to enrich YOUR 
r soll, 
4 GET FREE BOOK.—Send Dealer’s 
name with trial order, if he hasn’t our line. 


_ JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Live Dealers Wanted Everywhere. ‘Cash In” 
On Our Advertising 
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FAT CORN 


Harmless to Humans 
G, GENERAL STORES 


CSS Sieger ited 


SEED, HARDWARE, DRL 
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AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 

For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing all colors 
faithfully ? 

For Zine Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 

For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 


‘ TWH 





Our Engravings Embody 
Quality, Service. Price 
Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 
Phelps Publishing Company 


Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
ALANA 
J 














Favorite Fowls for Farm 
W. THEO WITTMAN 

Farmers are realizing more and 
more that nothing but pure-bred geese 
should be considered. For heavy geese, 
either for market or feathers, there 
is little to choose between the Tou- 
louse, Emden or African. For quick 
growing, heavy laying, small geese, 
either the white or Brown China is 


good. For market, Pekin ducks are 
grown; for laying, Indian Runner 
ducks are one of the best, and for 


home table ducks there is only one 
superlative duck, the Muscovy. Why 
this duck is not more generally kept 
by farmers is a mystery. Certainly, 
were it more generally known what 
good eating they are, how easily they 
propagate themselves, a great many 
more would be grown. Although the 
size of a large duck, they are not 
really ducks but geese. They will not, 
though, interbreed with other ducks 
or geese. 

They are silent or quackless. They 
do best if allowed to make their own 
nests and hatch and rear their own 
young and are remarkably successful 
at this. Muscovy ducks come in two 
colors (black and white) and white. 
Their principal faults are that they 
are inclined to be pugnacious with 
other poultry and on being moved 
may not be good breeders the first 
year or two, or may not breed at all. 
They are very hardy and long-lived. 








Fencing in Poultry Runs 

I have just purchased a farm and in 
laying out improvements I have chosen 
a plot 245x232 feet for a poultry run. 
What do you consider the proper hight 
for poultry netting to inclose this field 
for keeping Wyandottes? If metal posts 
are used, how far apart should they be 
placed to make a firm and permenent 
fence?—[Mrs H. G, Toohey, New York. 

Under ordinary conditions a fence 
414x5 feet high will be sufficient. 
The one big point in putting a fence 
about a chicken yard is that no place 


be left on top of the fence where 
the fowls may light. Very scl- 
dom do fowls attempt to clear a 
fence. They fly to the top, perch 


there for an instant and drop down to 
the other side. The hight, then, is 
not as important as the top line upon 
which they can gain a foothold. A 
small, strong wire fence will be about 
right. If after putting up a fence the 
fowls fly over, the culprits can be con- 
trolled by clipping or tying one wing 
and leaving the other free. 

Metal posts at a distance of 25 or 
30 feet will give ample support. The 
steel posts used in the fences sur- 
rounding the contest pens at the Mis 
souri station have been set five years 
and show very little deterioration. 
After removing some from the ground, 
the part which has been under the 
ground shows some discoloration but 
very little roughening of the surface. 
Oak posts set at the same time are 
new being replaced. 


Choosing Turkey Breeding Stock 
H. B. YORGEY 

I find it quite diflicult to find just 

the right conditioned turkeys to buy 

breeders. 


for my coming season's 
About 35 to 45 years ago my father 
raised 50 to 75 turkeys from one 


gobbler and two or three hens; prob- 
ably it would be nearer correct to 
say they raised themselves. Some 
years ago I raised 100 turkeys by let- 
ting them take care of themselves, 
with just enough attention to keep 
them from straying too far away 
from home. Turkey raising, like 
everything else, has changed so much 
in the last 10 years that now to raise 
turkeys with any apparent success we 
must view things scientifically and 
proceed conscientiously. 

In the days when turkey raising 
was simply a matter of keeping tur- 
keys and letting them raise them- 
selves, they were not fattened like we 
fatten them now. Those we kept for 
breeders were just in the right condi- 


Crop Rotation Could Be Practiced in These Runs 


8 te 








tion. Now we fatten them so they 
are real plump, with 1 inch of fat 
over the back. When TI hang mine up 
in the market all eyes are turned 
toward them in admiration. I could 
sell twice as many as I did at a 
premium. 

My trouble begins in = choosing 


those for breeders. You might say to 
keep nice, well-developed fat turkeys 
for breeders. I thought so, too, some 


years ago and kept 10 nice fat hens. | 


Eight died in April. One year I kept 
two hens of my fattened stock just to 
ses what would become of them. One 
laid 12 eggs and then died; the other 
was with the flock until late summer 
and then died. 


PS 
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2 Farm Live Stock 

_ 

Sheep and Alfalfa Go Together 
E. L. NEW YORK 


practice 
county, 
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Re 
of successful farmers 
N Y, shows that 
sheep and alfalfa make a _ splendid 
combination on the general farm, 
Sheep were wintered on alfalfa alone, 
except for a little grain given to the 
ewes following lambing time. Well- 
cured alfalfa is a palatable, properly: 
balanced and economical feed. Any 
refuse let in the sheep manger is fed 
to the cows, which eat it readily. Al- 
fi.lfa-fed ewes are averaging $5 to 
$10 net returns per head per year, in 
lambs and wool. Ewes are averaging 
1! to two lambs each per season. 
Alfalfa has been found the most 
satisfactory crop in this section of Cay- 


The 
in Cayuga 


uga county. Soils have sufficient 
lime content for growing the crop, 
and little trouble has been met in 
getting a good stand. Weather, how- 
ever, is unfavorable for curing the 
crop from the first cutting. <A part 
of the farmers are drying the crop 
by turning it several times with a 
side delivery rake. Others are con- 


sidering the use of caps for covering 
the shocks another season, A heavy 
muslin or canvas cap is fitted over 
each shock, eweighted at either side, 
ond left until the hay under it dries 
sufficiently to haul to the barn. 





Rape Makes Good Pasture 
J. GC. LUCAS, PERRY COUNTY, 0. 

I have come to rely on rape as a 
hog feed. It is invaluable to any 
farmer. While my acreage is small, 
just a small patch, in fact, it helps out 
many times during the season. I not 
only have a small rape patch, but at 
the last cultivation of the corn I scat- 
ter before the cultivator a couple 
pounds of rape and 25 or 30 pounds 
of rye. This is in fine shape by the 
time the hogs are turned in the corn 
to harvest the crop. The growing 
rape and rye do not interfere with 
the corn crop, and both furnish con- 
siderable feed and provide a variety 
while the hogs are eating corn. 

Rye and rape make good pasture 
during the winter for rough shotes 
and brood sows. Then the following 
spring there is always considerable 
left to turn under for a humus ‘crop 


I regard Dwarf Essex as the best 
variety to plant. I can usually buy 
it around 15 cents a pound. In seed- 


ing I usually use three to five pounds 
an acre. Of course in the cornfield a 
less quantity is seeded and I use, as 
indicated, around two pounds to the 
acre. When seeded broadcast and 
to itself, four to five pounds furnish 
a good seed, but if seeded in drills a 
less quantity may be used, three 
pounds an acre being sufficient. In 
case the seed is drilled the rows are 
placed 16 to 18 inches apart. Seed- 
ed in rows cultivation is possible and 
lanes are also provided for hogs to 
walk in while feeding, thus lessening 
the loss due to tramping. 
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Postum Cereal Co 


Battle Creek, Mich, 
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The wholesome 
nutrition 
of wheat and 
barley in most 
appetizing form 





AFTER HARVEST 
_ BUGG 


s 
‘My “After Harvest"* cut 
prices on my famous Split 
Hickory buggics will sur- 
prise you.B 


ee ces positively murt, ad- 
vance later. Think of it! You 
M® can buy @ genuine, world-famous 


Ruggy, guaranteed 2 years, on 30 Days 
Free Road Test. Just ore & postal and 
we 2 


‘ my Big, 150 





YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse sametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.00 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. Book 4 M free. 
WF. YOUNG, P. D. F 379 Semple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 















Grade roads, build dykes, levees with 
Ge ‘/7t> Farm Ditcher 
WMlarl and Grader 

Works in any soil. Makes V-shaped 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Allsteel. Reversible. Adjustable. 
White for free book and our proposition, 
Qwensboro Ditcher & Grader Ca., (ic. 
Box 252 Owensboro, Ky. 






















THE RIGHT 
BOX and Chicks 


Easy to pack, come 











flat, do not break 
theeggs. Ship any 
distance. Write 
for prices. 
TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I. New York 





Money Saving!& 


wonderful 
Fence Book. Over 50 Styles.t 4 Der Ri 


Gates-Steel Posta-Barb Wire==—s 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod up. Get free Book and ee to test. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
‘51 + = Cleveland, Onie 








Durable, Powerful, Reliabl 

Give. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel, 
Pull % to 34 horse-power more than 
tated. B Months Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 
1346 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. lo Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 

THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., ~ 

1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
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Keeping Onions im Storage 


WILKINSON, YEW YORK 


ALBERBT EF. 


Some vegetables require moisture, 


low temperature and air im storage; 
others high tenvperature, air amd mo 


moisture: still others nmuust have dif- 
ferent conditions. With onions mois- 
ture must be eliminated because with 
it decay sets in, a medium to low tem. 
perature of ‘4 to 36 degrees will give 
the best results The onions must not 
be subjected to a temperature below 
3 degrees or they will decay when 
the tenpperature rises. Free circula- 
tion of air is neeessary to insure prop- 
er keepimg. Many growers who havo 
stored im bims or sacks have discard- 
which when 
with a l- 


ed these for crates 


stacked in the storehouse 


inch strip between each erate free air 
circulation is assured amd the onions 
keep better. 


The atorehouse should be construct. 
ed im such a manmer that little or no 
change in temperature, air or molis- 
walls with 


ture is moticed. Double 
paper Lining will help. Ventilation, 
both at top and bottom of the build- 
ing, should be provided. Fogry, damp 
weather followed b old weather is 
injurious to onions, because the bulbs 
ningly “sweat [If the storehouse 
can be supplied with a little artificial 
heat at this time n y injury will be 
ed. 

Whem the onions e tirst piaced in 
th storeheo ir thoroushly 
c ed Open ventilator windows 

md doors during ld nights will pro- 
vide the chillin These opening 

ould be closed dtrimg the day. After 
tl onion ce ¢ 1 they need not 
be opened m1 

All onion ire carefully 
creened, rem< 1 oft or decay- 
ing It oO Onions 
that 1 e nor n red rrectly or on 

. —_ rage stock 
\ lar nd 
Ww * 7 1ould 
ih p T | ind 
dry 


Storing Cauliflower on Farm 


After decid I nit yf cau- 
liflowers we w vo sto! ‘ Jo- 
seph Robinson in a publication o 
Nassau county, N \ farm bur 
we get sompe sash ! which mie - 


ure >xti feet. We a w 2 caulitlower 


to each sash and looxe a dry shel- 
tered part of the wurden, dig a pit 
{x feet amd as long as we want Ct 
is Limew with rough boards, making it 
1S imches above ground, level at back, 
north side, and # inches abeve el 
om south side. This will give the glass 
emough pitch to run if the water 
We put a layer of 6 inch ) 

the bottom of the pit, then S inches of 
soil on top of ashes The pit is now 
ready. 

When there mger of black 
frost, then is the time to get in the 
caulifowers, but leaves them out as 
lomg as is possible. (n fegree or two 
will notharm them. | tingthe cauli- 
flowers advant nofa per I 
afte L rain; then t wi ift with 
a good ball of exart Care s taken 
not to shake off ‘ } ; h 
space helds about &) plants Set 
them carefully, covering tRe ball of 
carth the same as i ntin 

\fter planting, w vell and care- 

shade from the sun until root 

n commences n b] ut se nn 

Unl s ther exception , 

© n A l r ir 2 

ware uant thi 

n > 
» amy 

‘ ‘ on 1 

\ 2 e tem ove ~ 
point 

n w Ww ) up the ih 
n uu I vin ’ iny water 

he plant will 
‘ r é : . 1 heap f 
the sash in 
< hy i t king it off on 
every pc le occ l When the 


se £3 
WALI PAU DOUA EOL EEL EOD EAA CUPRA TEE 
Storage of Truck Crops 2 
MMMM 


plants comme 
them, 
that are headed up fit te use 


fully over 
roots any 
and store in 


roots 


freezing 


in bad 
the cellar 
fresh 


this way 


grown, having a better flaver. 
the trouble taken. 


well repay 


t 


when cut. 
are preferable to greenhouse 


WUNUONUUOOUAUULEUALUGAUD OAR UU eee 





‘nce to head we go care- 


taking out by the 


cool cellar, cevering the 


with damp sand. 
For this operation, 
day when the 
That 
use without having 
weather. 
two or three weeks, and be 


choose a bright 
temperature is ahbeve 
will give a supply to 
to open the frame 
They will keep in 


Cauliflewers grown 


It will 





Trenching Cabbage fer Winter 


Cabbage may be stored in several 


Ways, 
amount 


srowers are 
system of shelves in buildings where 
refrigeration may be used during 
warm spells in early winter. The cab- 
bage is laid on these shelves in such a 


manner tha 
ces to air. 


crop in the field. 
recommend 


ities 


t ¢ 


depending chiefly upon the 
to be stored. Some large 
erecting an elaborate 


each head has free ac- 
Most farmers trench their 
New Jersey author- 

that the cabbage 


stalks be cut off below the Ieaves with 


an ax or hatchet. Open up trenches 
2 feet wide about every 12 rows by 
soing back and forth with a two-horse 
plow. Shovel out the marrow strip 
left yp the furrows Pack the 
cabbage in this close together, nearly 
upside down, one layer deep. Cover 
with 4 inches of hay and throw on 


enough dirt 
by passing 
each side 


narrow 


to keep the hay in plxce 


tw 


of the 
Provide for ventilat 
strip of hay 


ice with a plow along 
trench. 


ion by leaving a 
along the center 


of the tremch uncovered. Unless the 
cabbage to be marketed in earty 
vinter this should reccive additional 
co in just before severe freezing 
‘ n lor home use a small quan- 
* cabbage may be kept by stand- 

in heads upside down on the 
floor in a coo! part of the cellar, with 
sand thrown over them. A 

w he nay be kept by wrapping 
each one in several thicknesses of 
newspaper and hanging them up in @ 


cool cellar 


Storing in Falk—Sweet potatoes 
ld mot be stered in houses before 
October 1, according to a leading 
Delaware grower. There should be 
" of cultivation in storage, but 
never any draft except on clear, sun- 
hiny days. The petatoes are held in 
torage at 50 to 60 degrees. If it is 
essary to store sweet potatees 
v > damp, the grower puts them i 
a bin by themselves. Damp petatoes 
will cause deterioration among dry 
potatoes with which they come in 
contact.—[A. C. Outten, Sussex Coun- 
7% De 1 
Keep in Ventilated CeHar—Pota- 
toes, carrots, beets, parsnips and tur- 
nips need a nrederately dry but well- 
ntilated cellar. A wet or dry cellar 
+s not a good place for keeping vege- 
tables The ideal temperature is a 
few degrees above freezing. Cabbage 
pr ont of deer: s long as pos- 


A sood plan after 


harvesting is 


to put the abbage heads close te- 
gether, covering. with straw and later 
lin more straw and soil if the 
win r pro ises to be very severe, 
Where conditions are moderately dry, 
> keep better with the roots 
’ 1 on. 
storing Roots Crops—Ventilation 
ld n ‘ature are the secret of 
L r storage. If these con- 
d led the crops will 
< 1 | ect condition until they 
command the highest market price. 
Potatoes last year were very high. 
The rmer with a good cellar or 
rage was the winner. The farm- 
with a bad cellar was nhe [oser. 
The Ruble, the unit of currency im 


R a, from 


cents declined lat 


a 


ner! nal value of 5114 
terly to 17 cents, 




















marines can destroy. 
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Is the Enemy on Your Farm? 


This is a war of endurance. Men and money are imgor- 
tant but—feed counts most. Soldiers who fight So 
must them dependents at home. The world ozst be fed. 
Every idle acre of reclainable land om your farm aids the eneusy. 
ee ee ee ae ee 
sinking of a disaster, the ile acses 
me pe mh tham al of the enemmy’s sub> ~ 
Fisie dee cpang Som, with 


GD 


RED CROSS FARM POWDER 


reclaimer of cut over, boulder strewn of swamp 
It helps to solve the labor problem, enables one man to do the 
work of many and does it better and quicker, 
Get our big book free Write immediately for your copy of 
THE GIANT LABORER NO. F 92 


E. L. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
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Canadian boys are 
Prussianism would destroy. 


A reciprecal arrangement 
betweer the Department of the 


United States, 


helping “Win the War.” 





Feed the Fighters! 
Harvest the Crops ! 


On the battleffelis: of France and Flanders the United States boys and the 
i side by side to win for the World the freedom that 


as the soldier beys im France and Fiamders are demenstrating. 
THE COMBINED FIGHTERS IN FRANCE —- FLANDERS 
AND THE COMBINED HARVESTERS IN cA 
WILL BRING THE. 
¢ for the use of farm workers has beem perfected 
Interior 


Laber and Agriculture of the United States, under witich it m® proposed to yer 
mit the harvesters that are now engaged i 
Kansas, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakats, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wis- 
censim to move over into Canada, with the privilege of lester returning te 


HELP YOUR CANADSAN NEIGHBORS WHEN YOUR — af =e HARVESTED 
Canads wants 40,000 Harvest Hands to 

13 Million Acre Wheat rune 

One cent a2 mile railway fare from the International Boundary line to 
destination and the same rate returning to the Intermwational Boundsry. 

wages, good beard, comfortable lodgings 

An Identification Card issued at the Boundary by a Canadian Immigra- 
tion Officer will guarantee no trouble im returning to the United States. 

AS SOON AS YOUR OWN HARVEST IS SAVED, move northward and 

assist your Canadiam neighbor in. harvesting Kis; in this way do your bit in 


For particulars as to routes, identification cards and place where employment 
may be had, apply to Superintendent of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE, Canadian Government Agent, 30! E. Genessee St., Syracuse, W. Y« 


Win the War! 
Save the Yields! 


of Caneds= and the Departments of 
the whest ficids ef Oklaiioms, 


High 

















You'll be surprised how much money we will 


Day you for your old bags, tern or sound,.— 
any quantity Den’t let therm lie around and 
rot when you can turn them into money 
E PAY THE FREIGHT 

and we mail cheek as soon is sti pment is 
received. Take advantage of high 
rices — write today for pgrice-list and shipping 
instructions. Largest direct buyers of bags in 
Referenves: = zens Bank of 
‘ala, Dun or Bradstreet. 

pe Ogrets As So. co. 
397 Howard Buftaio, mV 

















Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, 

thinks for hameelf, There i= no imvestment that 
will pay excl big returns as a few books thet will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


i ted 
Catalog Free = catalog 128 en 
taining desenptions of fs — most madera and 
practical books ontinge on every phase of rural = 


oe. farmer who 


investigations of hia off ceeded yA wry these yt 
meet every 


requirement. 
ORANGE M00 COMPAMN, 335 Fourth Ave, Wew Yer, i - 
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NEW YORK 
Indorsing Farm Assemblymen 


At a meeting held in Rochester re- 
cently representatives of the associa- 
s named below met to hear the re- 

rt of their representative in Albany, 
gamuel Fraser of Geneseo, in regard 
he food legislation, and as to what 
steps to take for the maintemance of 
gnited action im regard to food con- 
tro! in. the future and also in regard 
to the support to be accorded their 
friends who aided them in the legis- 
lature. The resolution is as follows: 
We desire to place on records our 
gecp sense of appreciation the service 


tot 


rendered to the farming communities by 
the following assemblymen in the re- 
cent legislation im regard to a state 


food control bill: 

alten, J. C, Dutchess Wheelock, ‘Livingston 
allen. J._S., Delaware Witter, Tioga 

Sewiey, Niagara Whitehorn, Kings 


Bloomfield, Otsego Shiplacof, Kings 
Bru. Orange Bush, Chemung 
) Putnam Callahan, Bronx 
Ellenbogen, New York ro _ 

nef, ertig. 
owiager, Yates Namili, New York 


5 Wyomin Larney, Kings 
ca Lara fone: Bow Zot 
rooms 2 
jem, Orleans Miller, EZ H., Browne 
lett. cath’ Seecken «= Pareems, Monenacto 
eu 
oeers, Greene Ryan, Kew York 

These men in opposing the sage of 
the food bili represented their constit- 
gents. The average individual fatis to 
recognize how much pressure can be 
brought sy a legislator under the 
eonditiens like those which prevailed in 
Albany last week. 

As a rule the rural sections were ad- 
yerse to any food control bill at this 
time. They offered the expenditure of 
a million dollars for the purpose; they 
believe that all that was essential could 
have been secured through the appoint- 
ment of a federal food administrator 
and an appeal to the patriotism of the 
different industries interested. It still 
is the judgment of most rural men that 
the naming of a federal representative 
in New York would have brought about 
a similar response to that which has 
been given to Mr Hoover himself at 
Washington, and unless this volunteer 
aid is forthcoming and the law appeals 
to the patriotism of the individuals, the 
passage of the law itself will be futile, 
for so much more can be done by inspir- 
ing men to do, than by driving them 
by legal enactment to accomplish, that 
a great many feel that the former 
method should have been tried. These 
opposed to legislation comprise 11 
democrats, two soc‘alists and 18 repub- 
licans. To these men the organization 
represented below desire to express 
their thanks and appreciation for the 
vrvices they have rendered to the state: 
Western New York horticultural so- 
ciety. New York state fruit growers’ 





association, Dairymen’s league, New 
York state vegetable growers’ associa- 
tions, 44 counties, Niagara farmers’ 
Federation of farm bureaus’ associa- 
tions, 44 counties, Niagara farmers’ 
cub, Orleans county fruit growers, 
South Lima growers’ and shippers’ ex- 
change. 
e 
Legislature Came Back 

Last week the state senate, which 


had recessed until September 6, to 
afford Gov Whitman time to choose 
three food administrators; in recon- 
venting acted favorably in committee 
on the names of Charles A. Weiting 
and Dr Jacob G. Schurman, but re- 
jected the name of George W. Per- 
kins as chairman of the food board. 
When the Perkins nomination was 
later considered in the senate it was 
rejected by a vote of 25 to 18. The 
other two names, while they would be 
confirmed practically unanimously, 
were referred back to the governor. 
The senate again recessed until 
September 25. The opposition to Per- 
kins comes largely from the more 
tural districts, 

Fifty of the “best spellers” are in 
competition at the state fair this 
week. The state fair pays the ex- 
penses of the contestants to and from 
‘yracuse and furnishes admission. <A 
new feature of the fair are the county 
exhibits. County organizations and 
the pomona grange were asked to en- 
‘er exhibits of farm products. A total 
of 16 submitted entries to W. N. Giles 
of Skaneateles, superintendent of the 
cépartment. 

Many applications are being filed 
with the department of agriculture for 
*PPraisal of sheep killed by dogs. 
Mtario, Orleans, Steuben and Dutch- 
‘ss Counties have had the most cases. 
in Clinton county an attack was made 
'y dogs on a herd of cattle. They 
‘ornered the cows and had _ bitten 
— badly when driven off. The 
ners of the cattle filed claims under 

© new law and will be paid. 


Northern New York Conditions 
“ M. CLARKE, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y 


Iou 
ay, is of good quality, and larger 
sam than last year. Oats are a 
* + "crop. Many acres are cut and 
a — but farmers’are unable to 
Sean oe into barns or stacks on a>- 
help id rains and shortage of 
With n Vheat is a fairly good crop 
bought penser cover. Some farmers 
lealor Winter wheat of our local 
Ment), 24 of spring wheat, conse- 
c... wheat is a failure. 
- Is doing fine considering late- 
ee Milk at shipping stations 
*<.60 per 100 pounds on fat 




















JaSiS 7 wo 
‘“ for 4% milk at the door, with 


skim milk at home. Cows fetch $75 
to $125 each. Some farmers sold part 
of their datries on account of low milk 
prices and high graia prices. Corn 
and corn meal bring $5 per 100 
pounds bran and middlings $2.90 and 
} re dairy feeds $3.25 to $4, potatoes 
2 to $2.50 per bushel. 


Eastern New York Farm Gossip 
EVA. S. RODGERS, SARATOGA COUNTY, N Y 

The late potato crop is doing better. 
Hay was exceptionally fine. Oats are 


good and rye up to the average. Corn 
is a bit disappointing; some fields 
good, other mediocre. Buckwheat 


looks well. Onions are not doing 
well and beans suffered from the 
drouth. ? 

Sheep have been very profitable. 
Wool brought 63 cents a pound. 
Milk advanced, but the flow is 
dropping off.. Fowls are bringing 22 
and <3 cents a pound. Turkeys scarce. 
Fruits are scarce and bring high 





prices. Outlook for apples is not 
promising. 
Long Island Farm Notes 


W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y 

A new outlet for potatoes, turnips, 
onions, cabbages, etc, has been made 
by the establishment of the army 


camp at Zappank, N Y. An encamp- 
ment of 40, men will soon be in 
training. Joshua T. Fanning, a large 
farmer, has been given the contract 
to supply vegetables and fruit, he 
will also supply as far as possible 
only Long Island products. It is 
said the camp-will require two cars 
of potatoes daily. As Long Island 
grows few onions, these will have to 
be purchased outside. 

Salt hay on the marshes is veing 
harvested. The weather has been 
favorable for curing; it is of good 





quality. The hay is used principally 
for bedding and for covering ice. 
Fresh eggs are at a premium, selling 


as high as 54 cents a dozen to grocery- 
men, Cornmeal is $3.90 per 100 
pounds, wheat $3.85, middlings 83.50 
and oats $2.15. Much of the surplus 
wheat supply will go to the mill. 


Tioga Farm Bricfs — Late blight 
started on potatoes; not bad as yet. 
Bugs troublesome near Nichols. <A 
large tractor ditcher has been placed 
in Tompkins Co; it will do some 
demonstration work im the northern 
part of Tioga Co. Farmers of this 
county ordered over a ton of copper 
sulphate through the food supply 
commission. The agri assn holds its 
annual fair Sept 11-14 at Owego. Spe- 
cial premiums are offered to local 
breeders. Sept 18 is grange «and 
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farm bureau day. State Master S. J. 
Lovell will be the principal speaker. 
Prof L. M. Hurd of Cornell. will visit 
Tioga Co Sept 27-29, for demonstra- 
tional work in the selection of breed- 
ers. 

Washington Co—Some haying is vet 


to be done. Grain is harvested; some 
threshed in the field. Some potatoes 
being dug and so’d Auto trucks 
hauling them to Tro price $3 

» bbl from the tield Corn is ripen- 
ng, but needs two r three weeks of 
good weather Ege re Ae p doz, 
butter 45c p lb, veal l4c, lambs 13c. 
Chautauqua Co—The hay crop was 
normal Some potatoes look fine, 
while others are hit with blight. 
Silage corn is a good crop. Grapes 


are doing well. 

Rensselaer Co—Corn has been ear- 
ing slowly, owing to the drouth. Pota- 
toes are taking on color. Oats have 
been harvested; many fields will yield 
heavily. This season finds many fields 
of buckwheat. Onions seem to grow 
slowly. The drouth has caused a 
shortage in milk: springs are drying 
up in many places, 

Clinton Co—Farmers have their hay 
crop all secure and are harvesting 
their grain crop, which is very good. 
Cows have decreased nearly half on 
their milk flow. Farm produce re- 
meins very high Live pork is lie p 














Every Strength of a Motor Car 


In the return trip it also did better than any other 


Stock Hudson Super-Six cars are deliberately 
sent through tests more trying, more destructive, 
than any the average driver could imagine. 

For one hour, a fully equipped phaeton with top 
and windshield up and carrying five passengers, was 
sent at top speed. It averaged 70.74 miles an hour 
and established the best time for such a perfor- 
The test, officially 
observed by the American Automobile Association, 
was one of the many similar tests to prove endur- 


mance with a stock car. 


ance. 


It was not a preconceived campaign of tests that 
Each test was thought suf- 
ficient in itself. But just as the giant is surprised 
as he realizes the ease with which he accomplishes 
each feat that he had felt would try his strength, 
so the Super-Six has so easily met every test that 


we set out to make. 


automobile had 


ent upon power 


in either direction. 
10 days and 21 hours. 
There is hardly any quality of a car that is so 
important to the buyer as that of endurance. 
Safety, comfort, reliability, low maintenance cost 
are all dependent upon endurance. 
Every quality of motor car satisfaction is depend- 


ever done in crossing the continent 
Hudson’s round trip required 


acceleration, speed and endurance. 


And every Hudson test proves that in these respects 


37,000 Hudson 


more trying and abusive trials have been devised. 


We were sure that in the 24-hour test a stock chas- 
sis would break all previous records. But no one 


Others 


thought it would go 347 miles farther than any 


other car had ever gone in 24 hours. The Super- 
It broke all records for a 


Six covered 1819 miles. 
traveling machine. 


So, too, when a seven-passenger Super-Six set out 
from San Francisco for New York it was with con- 
fidence that it would lower the time of all other 
It did so by 14 hours and 
59 minutes. ~Then because the run had been made 
so easily and without special planning, the car was 
turned around and raced back to San Francisco. 


transcontinental runs. 


Other makers 


phaeton sells at 


there is no car that equals it. 

Convincing as the official records are, there is 
still further proof that no other car has to offer 
equal advantages. 


These proofs are furnished by 


Super-Six owners. They have 


added their experiences to the official tests. 


Have Increased Their 


Prices—Not Hudson 


are now announcing price increases 


which bring the former $1,200 and $1,300 cars 
into the Hudson class. 
plies are exhausted Hudson prices remain unchanged. 
So you can get for a limited time a Super-Six at a 
price not influenced by present high material cos‘s. 
When the present allotment is exhausted then 
Hudson, too, must go up in price. 
There are eight body types. 


Until present material sup- 


The 7-passenger 
$1,650 at Detroit. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Ib, new potatoes $1.50 p bu, butter 
42c p lb, eggs 40c p doz, oats T5c to 
$1 p bu. 

Steuben Co— Wet weather caused 
grain to grow in the shock. Potatoes 
damaged by rot and blight. Crops will 
be poorer than expected earlier in the 
season. Farm labor is scarce. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Big State Fair at Wheeling 


Last week at Wheeling was. held 
the best attended and best supported 
fair by exhibitors of any state fair 
heretofore held in West Virginia. 
Weather conditions were ideal. Over 
100,000 people were on the grounds 
during the week. There were unusual 
displays of live stock, poultry, vege- 
tables and farm products. 

In the poultry department over 1800 
birds were on exhibition. Farm im- 
plements and machines surpassed any- 
thing heretofore. Farmers are study- 
ing the labor problem and how to 
replace hand labor with tools and 
machines. Without a doubt West Vir- 
ginia will be a great selling ground for 
new conveniences, devices and farm 
tools this coming year. The grounds 
were open day and night and best of 
order prevailed throughout the week. 
aicely 


Cabell Co—Corn is coming 


and pasture is still good. There will 
be a half apple crop, but no peaches 
or pears, On account of the high 
price of feed a great many good 


milch cows are being sold for beef. 
Some are quitting the dairy business. 
More garden stuff was raised. this 
year than ever before, quality gen- 
erally good, especially tomatoes and 
potatoes. Our people are putting away 


for winter more canned and _ other 
products than ever before. 
Nicholas Co—We had aie drouth 


that damaged the corn and late buck- 


wheat badly. The nights are cool, 
almost bordering on frost. Most corn 
is late, but dry. Eggs at SOc p doz 
young chickens 1S8e p Ib. During 


farmers’ institute week in the county, 
six or seven one-day institutes were 
held. 


OHIO 
Aviation School at Ohio State 


CLARENCE METTERS 
While attendance at Ohio state uni- 


versity will be affected by the with- 
drawal of hundreds of young men into 
the national army, indications are 
that this year will prove very suc- 
cessful. Every department of the uni- 


versity will be run and. the trustees 
have offered the government the use 
of buildings and equipment. 


War department officials will locate 
the greatest aviation school in the 
country at the university At first 


iccommodations were made for 125 


students, This was later increased to 
200, and now the war department asks 
arrangements for double that number. 
Columbus is one of the main stopping 
places on the aviation course laid 
aeross the country from Kansas City 


to Pittsburgh : 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Gleanings 


Oo dD, SCIIOCK 

Stockholders of the so-called Key- 
stone state fair are endeavoring to dis- 
pose of their real estate holdings lo- 
eated near Harrisburg. Clinton county 
ha 10 acres of its best land devoted 
to tobaceo culture Lycoming county 
boasts of about 150 acres Lancaster 
county growers are eluted with the 
present high prices of tobacco and 
the promising outlook for the future. 
County agents who visited the various 
tobacco growing counties report a 


greatly increased interest in tobacco 
raising. 

In southern Pennsylvania the open- 
ing of the fall term of the public 
schools was deferred for one or two 
weeks in order that the immense 
peach crop could be picked and mar- 





keted with the assistance of the stu- 
dents 

Big Price for Apples—L. M. Travis 
of Pittsburgh purchased for S4S8,750 


the apples from the 200-acre orchard 
east of Jerseyville, Ill, owned by 
John S. Shea The crop estimated at 
15.000 bbls sold for $3.25 a bbl. Seven 
varieties of apples were included in 
the sale, but two of the choicest sold 
in a separate transaction for 83.75 a 
bbl. 

New Highway Commissioner — Gov 
Brumbaugh has appointed J. Denny 
O'Neil of Allegheny Co to the office 
of state highway commissioner mide 
vacant by the resignation of Frank 
B. Black. 

Gasoline on the Farm—The gaso- 
line has become a necessity for the 
farmer is shown in the case of one 
man in Lancaster Co, who owns three 
farms and has three automobiles, one 
2%-ton truck, another one-ton truck, 
a large tractor and a smaller one, and 
keeps a (0-gallon tank of gasoline 
on tap. The same farmer threshed 


5600 bus of wheat, grew 50 acres of 


tobacco and expects a yield of 7500 ° 


bus of corn. 

Say $2 Wheat Is Too Low—tThe Pa 
grange of Berks Co, at the quarterly 
meeting held in the village of Mt 
Aetna, discussed the grain question. 
It was the consensus of opinion of the 
farmers present that $2 p bu for 
wheat is too low, unless _ fertilizers, 
seeds, farm implements, ete, will be 
reduced in price. It was decided to 
celebrate “corn night” in all Berks 
Co granges this fall, on a date to be 
announced hereafter. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the market continues 
abnormally flush. The surplus is due 
to several causes: Reduction in de- 
mand for fluid milk and advice by 
Hoover to cut down the use of butter 
fat. Dealers have agreed to continue 
to meet changes in cost of distribu- 
tion without increasing retail price, 
but feel that if there is any addition 
to the rate paid to the producer it 
will be necessary to advance the re- 
tail price. The retail rate is now as 
high as the consumer will stand. They 
also feel that the time has come to 
ask the producer to do his share in 
carrying the burden of a surplus. 

The dairymen’s league rates for 
September for Grade B (barn score 
55) to the producer in the first league 
district aire $2.55 p 100 lbs for 3% 
milk; 2.76 or 5.86c p qt for 3.6% and 
2.90 for 4%. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending 
September 7 were as follows: 
Railroad Milk Cream 
EHS accsvncs cosvecee @B200 1,09 
Susquehanna ...-e6.. 4,047 8 
West Shore .... - 11,990 1,575 
Lackawanna . wees 66,190 P15 
N Y¥ C (long haul) o 0 0101,000 
Ontario .. 38,822 
Lehigh valley errr se | 








New Haven cccsncees m4 
Pennsylvania ...e+eeee 12,190 
Other sources .......- 6,950 

URGE: én setaesiwous 363,722 14,173 


e ° 
The Federal Milk Inquiry 

The entrance of Herbert C. Hoover, 
federal food administrator, into the 
fixing of prices for milk, caused keen 
discussion on all sides, Under the law 
he is not specifically empowered to 
enforce milk prices, but producers and 
dealers are evidently willing to put the 
matter up to the administrator as 
arbiter. 

Stanley Mills, manager of the New 
York oflice of the dairymen’s league, 
presents the familiar arguments shows 
ing why farmers have been § inade- 
quately remunerated for milk; pointed 
to the high price of commercial feed 
stuffs, marshaling in array testimony 
from dairy farmers throughout the 
state that they must have more money 
or go out of the business: “investiga- 
tions from a national standpoint are 
now being made by a specific com- 
mittee of experts commanded by Mr 
lioover.”’ 

Nathan Straus has just completed 
25 years of his work in New York 
city in distributing pasteurized milk. 
The summer stations in the parks 
have been closed for the season. The 
average Output of the Straus pasteur- 

ed milk is stated at 5665 bottle daily. 
This is largely used as food for very 
young children. 


No Change in Interstate Prices 

The Interstate milk producers’ as- 
sociation, which operates quite largely 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, con- 
tinues under the same milk payment 
schedule for September as in the last 
two months. This means that in the 
25-cent freight zone from Philadel- 
phia dairymen will receive $2.41 per 
100 pounds for 38% milk at their re- 
ceiving stations. Each _ intervening 
(1° butter fat content up to and in- 
cluding 5.1% means a difference of 
o's cents per 100 pounds. 

There is also a differential of 
cents per 100 pounds in the freight 
rate according to the distance from 
Philadelphia. Thus in the 26-cent 
zone farmers receive $2.38, per 100 
pounds for 8% milk, 29-cent zone 
$2.36, 32-cent zone $2.3314. The price 
for milk shipped direct to Philadel- 
phia is 7 cents per quart fo b. If 
sold on the basis of butter fat content 
the basis is 4%, with adjustment at 
the rate of 5% cents per 0.1% varia- 
tion above and below that test. 
SEPTEMBER QUOTATIONS PER 100 pouNDSs 


bp A 







Milk 23e zone 26e zone 29¢ zone 32c zone 
test 

3% 2.41 2.36 233% 
3.2% 2.48 2.43 2.40% 
3.4% 2.55 2.50 2.4716 
3.6% 2.62 2.57 2.5416 
3.8% 2.69 2 64 2.6114 
4.0% 2.76 2.71 2.681% 
4.2% 2.83 2.78 2.75% 
4.4% 2.90 2.85 2.82% 
4.6% 2.97 2.92 2.891%, 
4.8% 3.04 2.99 2.9814 
5.0% 3.11 3.06 3.031% 
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Our Special Crop 
Reports 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 

Crop of Franklin Co will be normal 
unless untoward frost. Growing con- 
ditions the best at present.—l[F. S., 
Burke, N Y. 

Potato crop will be normal, physi- 
cal condition of soil poor, no blight, 
much top burn.—[J. R. T., Onondaga 
County, N Y. 

Prospect for the main crop is good, 
very little blight or bug damage. A 
slightly larger acreage was planted 
and outlook for fine quality.—[C. P. 
H., Mattituck, N Y. 

Only a normal acreage planted al- 
though some increase earlier planned. 
Unfavorable growing conditions have 
reduced a? ahh yield.—|T. E. M., 
West Rush, N Y. 

Some damage, perhaps 30% by 
blight and rust at Dyer Brook, Me. 

Some late blight, Irish Cobbler per- 
haps 70% of a normal crop here and 
Green Mountain 30%.—I[C. F. R., Cari- 
bou, Me. 

Owing to late, wet spring only an av- 
erage acreage and fields now blighting 
badly so it appears only a normal 
yield.—[H. L. H., Fillmore, N Y. 


At New York, offerings of potatoes 
were lighter, market firm, prices 
slightly higher, with L I stock bring- 
ing $3.25 @3.75 P. bbl, Me 3@3.50 p 180 
lbs, N J round 2.75@3.25 p bbl, N J 
long 2 2.25 @2.75, southern stock 2.25 
@3, N J sweet potatoes 2.25@2.50 p 


bskt, southern 1.50@2 p bbl. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 

Apple shipments picked up rapidly 
but were slightly behind last year’s 
figures, for to date Ill leads with 517 
ears, N J 413, Del 214 and N Y 37. 
For the same period last year N J 
shipped S52 cars and N Y 182. 

For winter apples $3 is bid, picked 
and packed A and B grade delivered 
at shipping station, but not many 
sales at that price. The crop is not 
large and quality not up to average.— 
[A. C. K., Kinderhook, N Y. 

Apples selling at $83@3.25 p_ bbl, 
quality good.—[W. H. K., Colrain, 
Mass. 

At New York, fcy apples were in 
good demand, with choice Wealthy 
selling aut $2.50@).50 p bbl, Duchess 
2.50 @5.25, Gravenstein 3@5.50, Maiden 
Blush 2! 0 @ 4, Fall Pippin 2.50 @ 4.25, 
early green sorts 50c@2.25 p_ bskt, 
western box apples 1.504 R75 p bx, 
crabapples 4@6 p bbl. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 

Present price $1.40 p bu; farmers 
will not sell many at harvest. Crop 
curing down nicely but only medium 
size.—[A. M. P., Geneva, O. 

Around Plainwell, Mich, the crop 
was practically ready for market the 
first week in Sept although none sold, 
farmers holding for $1 p bu. 

Crop backward at Chittenango, 
N Y, said one American Agriculturist 
correspondent under date of Sept 4, 
writing growers looking for a good 
price as only 50% of a yield; crop 
curing down nicely. 

At New York, onions were in active 
demand, prices slightly higher. One 
car Ohio white onions sold at $3.25@ 
3.50 p 100 tbs, Orange Co red 2.75, yel- 
low 3, N J yellow onions 1@1. 30 p 
bskt, L I 3@4.50 p bbl, Ct valley yel- 
low 3.25@3.50 p 100 lbs, Cal yellow 
8@3.25, Spanish 1@2 p cs. 














Continued Promise in Hops 
[From Page 6.] 
damage in sight.—[C. J. A., Milford, 
| me 2 


Hop picking has begun, acreage a 
third less than last year, yield about 
half of a regular crop. Will be about 
300 Ibs p acre in this county. Blue 
mold and lice very bad in some sec- 
tions. — [George Cain, Schoharie 
County, N Y. 

Hop picking has commenced, crop 
lighter than last year by 25%. Some 
acreage has been plowed up and 
yards neglected. Blue mold developed 
in some yards, causing a small crop. 
Growers have refused offerings of 
We p lb, which have been freely 
made.—[F, Bros, Cooperstown, N Y. 

Hop crop in this section is better 
than last year. Some has been in- 
jured by wind and hail, but no mold 
or vermin to date. Acreage about 
the same as last year, no new yards. 
Growers have been offered 50c p Ib. 
Picking was to begin the _ second 
week in September.—[G. H. H., Con- 
stable, N Y. 

Hop acreage a third less than 1916. 
This year’s crop will be a on. to a 
half short, quality good.—[D. C. B., Jr, 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

Most hop yards in this’ vicinity 
were plowed up, the balance will yield 
60% of a crop. The Oregon yield is 
about half of normal.—[C. M. C., 
Hubbard, Ore. 

Hop acreage in this vicinity is two- 
thirds less than last year. The 





promise, according to acreage, is 
three-fourths of a —, _ Der 
acre.—[A. P., Alderton, W: 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, best cmy butter 
brought 41144 @42c p Ib, cheese 5 
2614c, fresh eggs 43 3@44c B doz, co 
$2.10@2.12 p bu, timothy 3@: 21, oF 


ton, coarse middlings ee: bran 
38@39, new ae 2@6.30 D bbl 
Bartlett pears  1.25@1.75 p br 


dressed fowls 28@30c p lb, live hem 
20 @22c, potatoes 3.75@3.80 p bbl, 

At Albany, N Y, choice cmy butte 
sold at 42@43c p Ib, fresh eges 449 
45c p doz, timothy °$13@15 P_ ton, 
bran 384@34.50, middlings 40@53, po: 
tatoes 1 p bu, cabbages 2.50@3 p ly 
lbs. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 Ase Teepe Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is of is one of > Most ralu- 
able in American Agriculturist. & cost of 
only six cents a word, you can gavertion any- 
thing you wish to Duy, sell, or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany eac) 
order, and advertisement must have address om, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office 
COPY must be received Friday to cuaran- 
tee insertion in issue of the following week. 
sje of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “To 


at the above rate. bu 

will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPB or display of any 

kind will allowed under this head. thy 

making a small adv as noticeable as @ large one, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 











LIVE ‘E STOCK 


FOR SALE—Cotswold and and Lincoln _ she 
ages; either sex. LeROY B. KEUNEY, hares 





REGISTERED rig beets ram lambs, bee 
fleece kind. IRVIN CONKLIN, Downsyille, N Y. 


roo SHORTHORN aps for the farmer. Wi wu 
BE. TTON, Windham, N Y¥. 


STANCHIONS 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for i 
best stable and price low enough for the pocr ma 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured y 
ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, broke to cun ad 
fleld, pups all ages at reasonable priceg, Stamp fe 
photos and reply. Ferrets, white or brotn, $4 each 
WAYNE KENNELS, Fredericksburg, 0, 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES from high clas, 
registered stock, —_ —— and intelligent kind 
at farmers’ pric ular free. CLOVERNOOK 
COLLIE FARM, , ee 2. 


THOROUGHBRED Scotch Collie puns, _ nicely 
marked, ey very intelligent, $5 to $7, HARRY 
B. SH R 1 Manheim, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, price list free. Muzzles de 
each. CARL G. WEBBER, Wellington, O. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


- STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and f:! 
ing. Runner and pot-grown plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry plants, 
fruit trees. Cutalog fren HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y, 


PEACHES —Niagara County, Elbertas, delivered ¥ 


express, 2 bushels $4, or $3 f o b Lockport, NOB- 
ad POMBROY, English Walnut Farm, Lockport, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TEN INCUBATORS for sale. BAY BENJAMIN, 
Vanderburg, N J. 


BEST STANDARD APPLE BARRELS. Prom 
shipment. ROBT GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








FOR SALE—Ten-hole steel frame aia 
drill, nearly new. LL. A. WILTSIE, = a pale 
hem, N Y. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARIE 


11-ACRB VILLAGE FARM between Ph — 
satif 





and Atlantic City. Abundance applis 
peaches and grapes. Less than a mile to "be 
river for boating, bathing and fishing. 
7-room house with maple shade, 6-cow barn fo 
poultry house. Owner has married and moved ® 
nearby farm. To get quick sale going for $s00. mm 
down. See page 20 our summer catalog = 400 
bargains “a a dozen states. Write today fr 
your free cop: STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York city. 


A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will make yes 
more money with less work. You will live lonect # 
better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors; geod re 
schools and churches. _ Write for our San Joa 
Valley illustrated folders, free. SEAGRAY > 
Industrial Comantestoner, AT a‘ SF Ry, 1969 Ry Exc 
Chicago. 


— 

WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM if sou cet 3 

price? Sell direct.. No commissions. Particuis 
fre. CHAS RENICH, G45, Woodstock, I!) 


FOR SALE—110 acre farm as exchange we at 
farm or business. G. BATTERSON, Can 
ell 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN the "J 
to good Government positions, I can cree. te ay 
= zen een oF h 
for booklet CE S22, BARL HOPKINS, Wasbins® 

c 


























ES ws 
Men, women, Governmert 


WANTED— 18 
jobs $100 month. " Big opportunity for or farmers A 
appoin' NKLIN 


necessitates st it! 
Write t for list positions, _ FRA 
INStrreTs. Dent 4 G40, Rochester, N ¥- 


AGENTS WANTED 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATFST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
gTANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








r 

Cash O 

- 1916 “1917 1916 for aT TT) 
Chicago «-ee08 Ls 86.22.20 90 41% .4T% 
New Tork oe «6—)=—so 338 1.00 .70 53 

on — 238 100 69 7 

& Louis . 2.22 87 58% 47 
foledo seeoee be 1.96 87 57% = 
nuespolis »» 166 2.03 -89 57 .45 





Wheat for 1917 on $2.20 Basis: 


[From Page 4.] 

middle states are governed by this. 
it will be observed the food adminis- 
tration, through its price-fixing com- 
mittee, has granted differentials ac- 
cording to grades and also freight 
differences have their bearing. 

Wheat of definite grades as sold in 
the eastern markets should command 
=@ We over the Chicago price. This 
js true of the great wheat belt of the 
Ohio valley as well as the consider- 
able areas under this crop in New 
york, Pennsylvania and further south. 
For example, No 1 red winter will 
command a premium of 5c over Chi- 
cago as marketed at Buffalo and 9c at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
price for No 2 of this grade is 3c dis- 
count, No 3 6e, ete. 

Cash Grains in Good Demand 

Quotations covering wheat not only 
in Chicago, but other primary mar- 
kets, cre Substantially as indicated in 
the accompanying table. These are 
the figures named by the food admin- 
istration and from tho basis of trad- 
ing. 
The new crop of oats has not moved 
very rapidly from farm to market, 
and values perhaps a shade steadier 
following the sharp decline of recent 
weeks. 

In eastern trade circles it is ex- 
pected that wheat will begin to move 
to Europe in the near future in con- 


siderable volume. The market at the 
leading centers is without new fea- 
ture since government buying and 
selling came into control. Offerings 
of western flour on eastern markets 
have been very small and_ stocks 
materially reduced with some _ fears 


expressed that there may be a short- 
age in New York unless the mills are 
able to sell more freely. Latest cariot 
ons on spring patents at New 


quota? 


York were $11.25@12 p bbl and win-. 
ter patents 10.75@11.10, rye flour 
875% 10. The bureau of markets, 
dept of agri, under date of Sept 8, 
€s tes that eastern Md, which in- 





chides Baltimore, will have perhaps 
1400444) bus wheat shipped in during 
the next two weeks, this being 85% of 
anormal for the time of year, and the 
market there is quotable at 2.10@2.26. 
Corn is quoted in Md at buying points 
at 1700 2.05 p bu, oats GS@Mc, ac- 
cording to quality. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that the first half of Sept is not 
very propitious for the maturing corn 
crop, owing to the wide areas of low 
temperature. This has caused some 
strength both west and east especially 
with every expressed fear of impend- 
ing frost. New corn for Dec delivery 
sold at Chicago late last week above 
$1.15 p bu and old No 2 mixed 2.16; at 
oo York 2.28 with yellow usual 

remium, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
are wholesale. i, Be to prices at which 
band receivers sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. en sold in a 
S.aller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
fdvance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
Cousumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 


At New York, trading in beans and 
Peas continued quiet, movement very 
moderate, prices slightly easier. Choice 


z 


instances 
first 


marrow beans brought $14@14.25 p 
1) Ibs, pea beans 13.50@13.75, me- 


dium 13.40@13.50, red kidney 11.We@ 


11.75, white kidney 13.75@14, Impe- 
Mal 11.0, cranberry 10@10.50, Cal 
pink beans 9.75@10, Chilean green 
Peas 1.50@9.75, black eye 8.25@8.50, 
steen splits 15.500@16. 
_ Eggs. . 

oS New York, even under fairly 
setae arrivals market was firm, 
Shoice eggs in brisk demand, medium 


Srades quiet. Fresh gathered extras 


brought 44@45c p doz, extra firsts 
42% @48%c, firsts 40@M1%c, refrig- 
erator firsts 38@39c, nearby hennery 


whites 52@55c, nearby hennery 
browns 46@49c. 
Fresh Fruits 


At Iew York, under fairly liberal 
receipts fresh fruits sold slightly 


easier. Del and Md peaches brought . 


75c @$1.75 p Gebskt carrier, Va and 
W Va 50c@$1.75, N J Elberta 1@2, 
Pa 60c@$1.25, N Y state 25@60c p 
bskt. Common pears sold at $2.50@ 
4.50 p bbl, Bartlett 1.50@2.50 p bskt, 
southern plums 75c @1.50 p 6-bskt car- 
rier, early grapes 65@T5c p cs, black 
currants 30@65c p S8-lb bskt, black- 
berries 10@14c p qt, N J raspberries 
6@10c p pt, N J muskmelons Tic@ 
1.50 p bskt, western stock 2@2.W0 p 
standard cra, watermelons 10@20 
Pp 100. 
Hay and Straw 


At New York, offerings of choice 
hay were light, demand greater than 
available supply, market firm and 
higher. No 1 timothy $23@24 p ton, 
No 2 20@22, shipping hay 15@16.50, 
fey mixed clover 21@21.50, No 1 clo- 
ver 18@19, rye straw 15. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, western spring bran 
sold at $33.50 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 38.50, city bulk bran 34, coarse 
corn meal 5 p 100 Ibs, hominy 10 p 
bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, best live fowls 
brought 26@27c p lb, old roosters 18e, 
fey chickens 29@30c, L I ducks 25¢c. 
Trading in dressed poultry was rel- 
atively light, quotations fractionally 
higher, with dry-packed fowls 26144 @ 
27c, iced 26144 @2ic, tey nearby broil- 
ers 33@G 46c, dry-packed chickens 28@ 


30c, western turkeys 21@2c, frozen 
turkeys 29@31lc, L.I spring ducks 21 
>» 
22c. 


Vegetables 

Tt is reported that one canning con- 
cern in Camden, N J, is putting up 
100,000 baskets of tomatoes a day. 
Many years canners have bought to- 
matoes at 20c p bskt, ebut they are 
now paying Uc. 

At New York, the market continued 
in fairly liberal supply, with N J wax 
beans selling at 50c @3$1.50 p bskt, LI 
beans 25c@$1 p bag, nearby beets 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl, carrots $1.75@2.50, 
corn 75c@$1.25 p 100 ears, N J cu- 
cumbers 35@75¢c p bskt, L I cauli- 
flowers $1@2 p bbl, N J state celery 
$2@4 p standard cra, L I cabbages 
~c@S1 p bbl, N Y state head lettuce 
0c @$1.75 p 2-doz cra, lima beans $1 
@1.50 p bskt, western N Y peas We 
@$2.25, nearby parsley 50@T5c, 
N Y state romaine 25@75c, spinach 
75c @$1.25, marrow squash $1@1.8 p 
bbl, southern N J tomatoes Wc @$1 p 
6-bskt carrier. 


Freight Rates on Hogs—The double- 
deck rate on live hogs from Chi- 
cago to Columbus, O, is 17%c p 100 
lbs, to Pittsburgh 21\%c, to Syracuse, 
N Y, 26l4c, to Boston 3S8c. These are 
on the basis of double-decks mini- 


mum weight of 2000 lbs. 


At Columbus, O, good to choice 
cmy butter sold at +4c p lb, cheese 
28c, eggs 38@39c p doz, live steers 


$10@11.50 p 100 lbs, timothy 14@15 
p ton, bran 41, best flour 15.60 p 100 
lbs, middlings 50 p ton, live fowls 23 
@25c p lb, dressed fowls 24@26c, new 
potatoes 1.30@1.40 p bu, onions 1.25, 
apples 1.25@1.75. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, best cmy but- 
ter brought 45@46c p Ib, cheese 24% 
@25\%4c, nearby fresh eggs $12.60 p 
30-doz cra, live fowls 25@27c p Ib, 
dressed fowls 2Sc, choice marrow 
beans $8.25 p bu, new apples 1W@ 
2.530, potatoes 1.10@1.35, 

At Syracuse, N Y, live chickens 
brought 22c p lb, broilers 25c, dressed 
fowls 25c, fey eggs We p doz, prime 
timothy $12@1S p ton, oats straw 9@ 
11, wheat straw 9@11, new apples 1@ 
1.50 p’ bu, currants 3 p cra, potatoes 
150 p bu, tomatoes 1@1.25, string 
beans dc p qt, new cabbage 40c p doz 
hds, spinach 30@40c p bu. 

At Cleveland, O, best cmy butter was 
quoted at 4tl4c p Ib, cheese 25@26c, 
fresh eggs 39l4c p doz, live fowls 25 
@27c p lb, spring ducks 22@ 24c. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs) =—-Cattlhe-—~ —Hogs-— -— Sheep 
IMT 1916 I91F 1916 1917 1916 

Chicago ...... $17.00 $11.35 $18.65°$11.25 $12.00 $8.35 
ey ME nucase - 10.00 17.50 10.65 11.00 7.50 
New Y . 15.45 10.75 19.60 11.50 11.00 7.60 
Buffalo ...... 14.00 10.50 19.00 11.65 11.50 8.25 
Pittsburgh .... 13.25 10.25 19.15 11.35 11.50 8.00 
Kansag City .. 16.75 11.00 18.30 11.10 12.00 7.75 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
have been liberal the past week. 


Opening prices for steers irm for best, 
others steady to easier, all grades 
showed firmness later, closing sales 
higher for all sorts and grades. Bulls 
and cows ruled dull early in the week 
with general sales lower, the market 
was firmer at the finish. Steers sold 
at $8@15.45 p 100 Ibs, outside figures 
record price for 2 cars Va 1355 av- 
erage and 2 W Va 1322 average. Bulls 
sold at 6@9.50 with two or three fcy 
fat bulls at 10@11.™, heifers 6@ 10.50), 
cows 4@ 10. Receipts of calves have 
fallen off the past week. Good to 
choice veals have held up, closing 
steady, all other calves opened slow 
to lower, prices full steady at the tin- 
ish. Western calves in light receipt. 
Veals sold at 12@17, culls at 10@12, 
skim milk and other fed calves at 9@ 
11, grassers at 7@, yearlings at 647, 
western calves at S@10.50). 

Sheep and lambs have fallen off 
heavily, the receipts for the week 
being about half of last week's supply. 
Sheep opened firm for all desirable 
grades, steady for others,-the market 
closes strong for all grades, prime 
stock very scarce. Lambs opened 2c 
higher, continued to improve later, 
with closing sales $1 p 100 Ibs hieher 
than last week's highest record. ‘‘om- 
mon to choice sheep (ewes) have sold 
at 6.50@11, culls 4@6, common to 
choice lambs 13@18.25, culls 10@ 14. 

Hogs opened firm to 2c _ hi 
ruled steady to the close. Light to 
heavy hogs have sold at S1S.0@1% 
p 100 lbs, pigs 16.75@17.50, roughs 
16.0@17, stags 12. 

The Horse Markct 

Good seasoned workers continued 
in fair demand last week, others quiet 
and steady. Buying on a limited scale 
of artillery and transport horses for 


rher. 


United States and British armies 
helped the market somewhat, and 
prices were generally rated firm. 


Good to choice heavy drafters 3300@ 
350 ea, chunks 200@275, common to 
second-hand delivery horses 50% 175. 

At Buffalo, N Y, cattle receipts 
amounted to 000, good grades steady, 
common kinds 25¢ p 100 Ibs lower. 
Hog receipts were 7200, market 10G 
15e higher. Heavy hogs $19.15, mixed 
19.10, Yorkers 19@19.10, pigs and 
lights 18. Sheep and lamb receipts 
were 3000, market active and 40@We 
higher, Top for lambs was $17.40@ 
17.50, yearlings 144014.50, wethers 
11.25@11.50, ewes 11@11.25. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, receipts of cattle 
amounted to 150 cars, fat grades 
higher, others slow and easier. Prime 
steers $14.25 p 100 Ibs. Hog receipts 
were 35 double cars, top 19@19.10, 


heavy Yorkers 18.85@19, light 17.50 
@18, pigs 16.50@'17. Sheep receipts 


were 20 double cars, market higher, 
wethers 9@12, lambs 12@\17.25; 1000 
calves 11@16. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
2087 .. 45 42 46 
1916.. 3414 BS 34% 
1915.. 2814 26 30 
1914.. 32 31 321%, 
Butter 


At New York, the butter market de- 
veloped a firmer tone on choice stock 


Government Wheat Prices for Al] Grades at All Markets 


In cents per bushel. 


In all instances the price of No 2 of <y is 3 cents less; 


0 cents less. 
» os » 
= E & 1 bed d 
Z + z £ E 2 * 
= 5 z 3 z 5 5 3 
& = sc z a 
= ¢ &§ .- ¢ & ¢ 3 
= 3 = 3 4 + 3 2 3 4 
~- - — - - -_ = — = = 
¢c 
oa z Zz z z z z. z z z z 
Mies eweececs 220 224 220 220 216 218 22 218 210 224 
Kinneapolis .... 217 221 217 «2170S 218s 215 227 215 207 221 
Guahe City .... 215 219 215 215 211 213 219 213 205 219 
Dul, ~ o8eeeKcon 215 219 215 215 211 213 219 213 206 219 
St é0eendete 217 221 217 217 213 215 221 215 207 221 
New “aos éseeuus 218 222 218 218 214 214 222 216 208 222 
Calves eens 220 «224 «= 2290's 220—'—«a2G—(<ié‘aHSCiK (i222 
fa” stress 220 224 «6220 220 216218 224218 210284 
Baloo ttees 225 «= 229 285285281 223 46229's«a228si2Gi(iti«é DD 
Phiarerc. tts 229 233 229 229 295 227 233 869227 869219 = 288 
Kew Dhia 0. 229 233 229 229 49225 8669227 862380 22T 21988 
York .esose 230 234 280 290 226 228 234 228 220 284 


No 3 of grade is 6 cents less, 


and No 4 of grade is 


2 z 

3 5 : 3 3 3 
§ 2 S E = 3 
3 ? z 3 a é 
“ - . - * ~ 
220 213 213 220 218 216 
217 210 210 217 215 213 
215 208 208 215 213 211 
215 208 208 215 213 211 
217 210 210 217 215 213 
218 211 211 218 216 214 
220 213 213 220 218 216 
220 +4213 4«= 213s 220s—«ia20—“‘(é 
2205 218 #218 «+225 223 221 
229 «2220S —s«222—s229's«227 Ss 288 
229 «-2222C'—i«C«a222s289s 287s 
230 223 223 4606230 «= 228226 





| Clifford L. Miller, 





at 44@44%c p lb, extra 48144 @43%e, 
firsts 42@48%c, N Y state dairy 42% 
@48c, renovated 41144 @42c, ladles 38 
@37%e, current packing stock 36@ 
sble,. 

At Elgin, IW, 
43%c p lb. 


b 
i 


butter sold at 42@ 


Cheese 

At New York, the market con- 
tinued firm, maintaining? recent frac- 
tional advance, e medium and low 
grades more plentiful. Fresh white 
and colored flats sold at 24% @24%c 
p lb, twins 24c, special flats and 
twins 24% @24%c, single daisies 25c, 
Wis whole milk twins 23% @24c, 
Young America 2G@RU%ec, N J state 
skim milk twins and flats 1744 @15c. 

At Cuba, N Y, the ruling price on 
cheese was 24c p lb, sales amounted 
to 2000 lbs. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese brought 
2loec p Ib, sales amounted to O0UU bxs. 


Meats to Continue High 


There is to be no price fixing for 
meat and dairy products in the food 
control plans of the government, ac- 
cording to Herbert Hoover. Before 


the National live stock conference he 
held that so long as there is a heavy 
demand for meat with decreased pro- 
duction meat prices must continue to 
soar. The hope of the food admin- 
istration is that it can stabilize quo- 
tations and thus eliminate speculation. 

“Our problem is to increase pro- 


duction, said Mr Hoover; “drastic 
control of packing plants with gov- 
ernment operation will not work. The 
best we may expect is a slow develop- 
ment toward the ends we seek. There 
is no power in the food bill to fix 
prices, and we have never asked that 
power. We had the fixing of wheat 
prices thrust upon us as it is our duty 
to purchase 30 of the crop for ex 
port; theretore we had the whea 
committee name their price as a 
guarantee to producers and to. stop 
speculation. The meat situation on 
the other hand is such that a high 
price to producers is guaranteed for 
many vears.’ 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















° Laying White Muscovy ducks, 
Special Sale $2725" cn “1008 Wh Iw. 
horn hens $175. April hatched Leghorn cockerels, 750. 
Guinea pigs, breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 





H. A. SOUDER Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
Chicks Hatched ig ew, Fe 


per 
White and Black Leghorns, 


FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


hundred. Breeders, 8S. C 
Anconas, $1 each and up. 
BE. RB. HUMMEB & CO., 








SO MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and tho hatching of’ same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shal! reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of egga 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


N. Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. S. Akin, President 


604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
12, with two im- 


For Sale 


Claverack, New York 








Imported Percheron 
Stallion Mpyrifique, 
foaled April 15th, 





Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Special prices on colts for 
August and September. Dept. D., The Shadyside 
Farms, North Benton, Ohio. 


SHETLAND and Larger Ponies 


at bargain prices in spotted and solid colors, broken 
and unbroken. Please state color, age and size. 
¥F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Cnginat and Greatest School and become 
in no capita! invested. Bvery branch of 
the in five weeks. Write 


stasis 
catalog. Jones Met Gabool of Auctioneering. 20 ie. 
Gacramente Bivd., Chicago. I. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 
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__ SHEEP BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, September 15, 19); 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





svaveneeensnneceneees. 


Heart's Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Rams of both breeds for sale 
at all times 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 








Phe Fill F 

are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 

C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Snowcroft Hampshires 
Rams of all ages from the best : 
possible breeding stock 
Shipments guaranteed as described 


Inquire, Dr. S. F. Snow, 
713 University Block Syracuse, New York 





. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Box 10, 





’ ~ 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
We have some very choice earl ngs of both sexes for 
sale All registered sto ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, 
Three ‘Bridge Farm,” Chi ii Station, N Y. 





RICHL AND DELAINE MERINO RAMS 


B & C type, large, w d with dense, oily 
fleewe fl lone Stap! e at reas onabhe prices Satisfac 
tion gu 


Visitors met 


at st 
lL lL w AREDIME. SALESVILLE, ouLlo 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


& Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$20 each in lotsof 5. 2 carloads 
high grade cows, fresh or close 
springers 2 carloads yearling and 
2-year-old heifers 1 carload 
young registered cows, 1 

registered heifers not 
Registered bulls of all ages, 
from $25 up. 2 % heifer calves 
and registered bull calf for $75. 
20 registered heifer calves priced 
Situated in the very heart of the Holstein 





hie 
carload 





to sell 


country. Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 
Office 31% Main St., “Phone 1547 Farm 13-F-2 
« W. ELLIS, JB., . CORTLAND, N. Y. 








East River 


Grade Holsteins for sale 


100 Fall Cows ™*%7, 210 socg.cizs, °"¢ 


large producers. 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 
: Jrade Helfer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer Colves, 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


Bett sphane ES Cortland, N. Y. 





$200--BU Y S--$200 


Antrim Pride Sir Wietske 


born February 8, 1917. Beautifully marked and a 
superior individual Sire is Finderne Pride Johanna 
Korndyke, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 36.87 
pounds butter in seven days, 1470.59 in a year. Dam 
is a 14.83-pound junior two-year-old. Seven nearest 
dams average 23.11. If you want a bull that will be 
a credit to your herd, DO NOT WA 

Cc. L. AMOS, Antrim Farms, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





caverta 





White Horse Pum, Paoli, Pe. 


at an extremely reasonable price 





offer for sale 


j the registered Jersey bull Bella’s Golden Knight 
146825, dropped August 10, 1916. ire a great 
son of Gamboge Knight, the greatest butter bull 
ever imported His dam is a tested cow with 
large udder and teats. This bull is well grown 
and right in every way. Write quick for price 

d full particulars. 
FRY, Mana PA. 


w. L 


SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
= dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
= are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow 
= TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 
rocenecneonna 


te aati 


HEIFER ‘CALVES 


A few choice heifer calves sired by Homestead 
Superb Triumph; average records of dam and sire’s 
dam 595.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 lbs. butter in seven days; 
2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.3 Ibs, butter in 30 days. 
His sire is a half brother of the $25,000 bull and his 
dam is a half sister to Homestead Jr De Kol, the 
great grandsire of the new world’s champion. 

Dams of calves are from Paladin Burke and Admiral 
Gelsche Hamilton, with large official records. Prices 
range from $125 to $200 each. 


BRADLEY FULLER, ° : 


ger, bd : PAOLI, 























UTICA, N. ¥. 





Acuenneencensncevaneneneneen aueserneneenenag, 


'$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
= grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
= the highest year record son of the great hing 
= of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at 3 years 
= an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
= tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

: EB. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 


Savennevevenssevennoscnrvenenacenensssoueesoene 











e100 Ah 


Holstein Heifers 


= Six*to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


;: W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. : 
“gg Quit” 

















SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex express paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old: 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 
JOHN C. REAGAN. - - TULLY, N.Y 














HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holatein- Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company.’ 




















Country Life Farm Offers | : 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


born in May. 1917. He is a half brother to Ormsby 
Jane King, the $20,000 bull. His dam is an 18-pound 
three-year-old This calf Ss a perfect individual, 
about evenly marked, and will please you. Frice $100, 
f. o. Db. cars here, with all papers. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN SIRE 


ry - JUDGE 
anderkamp Farms ** <5 
KING SEGIS ie the only Holstein Bull » 
to have a 30-1b. Jr. 3yr. clda 8 <2 Ib year 
He has now—at six years of ac 
ters; a junior 4-year-old with, q 
old wit 8.55 Ibs.. and a ar 14 
WE HAVE Two OF HIS BULL « ALVES ERT 
FOR SALE that will be ready for servi n two or 
three months Write us for deserit ptions and ices 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually and Free from Disease 


F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


$125 Holstein Bull) 


BORN NOVEMBER 23, 1916, $125 





} , pears of age 

g daughter. 
>». daugh 
a 2-vear- 

















Sire, Sir Changeling Hengerveld 147549. a 33-1b. bull 
Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbek« is A. R. O. ag 
@ junior three-vear-old 20 butter in 7 days 83.525 
in 30 days This cow is a da vught of Tidy Abbe- 





I 1 is sister to ten 80- ib cows This 
ul er wn, a splendid individual, tuber- 
uaranteed to be right in every way. 





kerk Prince ¢ 
young bull is 
culin tested, ar 





Price $12 
Fred A. Blewer, 


t 


Maplerale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


Start Your Herd Right | 


Buy a bull calf, sired by our herd bulls 
Florham Monarch No. 20771, Tostevin’s 
Lad of Great Hill No. 27667, and Lang- 
water Cavalier No. 21012, and out of A. R. 
dams. Write for full particulars. 
UPLAND FARMS IPswicH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners. .. EB. Johnson » Mer 





{UNA NAUAIItI rf HUIII ce 


Holstein Bull Calves 


ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son of 

> King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. x 
= Lady, who niade 31 j;ounds butier in a week as 
a four-year-old. Dam of calf made over 24 pounds 
in a week from three-quarters of her udder. = 
ONE sired by a 32-pound sen of Pontiac Korn- = 

dyke; dama a -poun d dauchter of a 28-pound cow 

F. C. BERNI Se HENECTADY, N. Y¥. 
sl 


“an MA 





Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 
A _ son of the King of the Pontiacs, 


26-lb. dam. Also Lull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 


Public Sale ry 


Registered Holsteins | 
At Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1917 


and a 


50 head, including A. R. O. cows, springers 
= and young stock, For complete list address 
C. Owen Carman, Sec’y. 


riererre 


Tomkins Co. Breeders Association 
Kosa E. State Street, - Teheea, wow York 


Se Grade Sakeesis Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 


60 Grade Holstein Heifers 


One and one-half years old 
EB. J. BOWDISH, v* CORTLAND, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS ¥°8 


SALE 
% Holstein heifer calves. 1 carload of high grade 
cows, close springers; large, fine individuals and heavy 
milkers. 1 carload of choice yearlings, being bred to 
a 24-lb. bull. Have also 2 year old heifers. 


Sminin 











BVAN DAVIS, JR., - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








— oe ee oe 








GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


100 grade 2-year-old heifers, due with first 
calf this fall and early winter. Extra fine lot. 

Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 

Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
at right prices. 

Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20. 
: J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


eoneesueiae sea veoreuaaantansaeunaaians Cece DLOCOLORMRORLAOUOENE CEEEOARRRRRNAAEENNNEES 
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Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 «ach 

WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO. , Inc 
Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 

REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


| Se 








Frasers oe 






GRADE HOLSTEINs 


FOR SALE 


300 head to select from. You are invited to seg 
Fresh co 


and cows due to freshe; 
Sept. and Two and three-year-old a 
Sand 


If you want one cow, or sever Tal cay. 


heavy 

loads, it will pay you to visit 
SPRINGDALE FARMS 

Bw P. ders & Son, Props., Cortland, x 

Office, 50 Clinton Ave. 116 or 147 2 





HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 
year-old, largely white. Average record of 
. 4% fat for the year. 
IDEAL DAIRY F ARM, 
Bros., Canton, St. Lawrence County, x 
Reg. Hol., 4 yea 


FOR SALE nf a tui csr hte 


O. I. C. pigs by an 800-Ib show boar’ ant “exe ae 
sows; 7 farrowed 82 pigs. Shipped on ay tee 
Cc EB. CASSEL, HERSHEY. PA 


Jersey Bull Calves 


emuaatninss 


15 = two. 
Site's dam 


Sen -- mal 














Sired by @ son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter et 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred ang large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priceq rey 
rea bl 





GradeH, olsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUAT 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dee. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 lbs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual. 


FRANK MURRAY. Sd WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Lull born December 13, 1916. Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double grandson of Colantha Johan- 
na Lad, dam an 18-Ib, 2-year-old daughter of King Pon- 
ti.c Bon Lilith. Price "$i00. Write for pedigree and de- 
scription, A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades, 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N, Y. 


High 


“marked, 

















h Grade Holsteins 


October and November cows, nicely 
young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 
heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices ; 
also registered bulls, RDS, Phong 2 F 1 2 Truxton, 
J. A. LONERGAN, TULLY om ue 


susan te 


Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for as limited number for September, 
October and November delivery. 
R. C. FANCHER «+ LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


Pd 














CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mu®ins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 








Brooklawn Farms | 


GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale a few choice bull L calves by Belsire 
18645, one of the best individual bulls of the breed : 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices : : 
gladly sent on request. 

BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, 1] 


D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, E. Wright, Supt, i 


AYRSHIRE CAL ts 
FOR SALE! - 


We are offering for sale a bull calf, sire Netherh: 
True to Time, Imp., out of Loletta’s Pride, ay 
A. R. cow who just completed record of 12,800 ths 
of milk, being milked twice daily. 

Also a few other bull calves out of A. RB. cons 
and several well-bred heifers. 

Correspondence solicited and given prompt attention 
DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT, PA. 

THOMAS‘W. CLABK, Mgr. 


Valley View Farm Abyrshires 


Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes, 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, 














ROYERSFORD, PA. 





Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
The farm where they are ore beter than than the average of the 
breed. No stock for sale. atch this space for futur 
quncuncomennes MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, NY 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 
met pate <6 out of A, B. O. dam. Mon 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, \.¥. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





60 O. I. C. AND BERKSHIRE 


and large Yorkshire cross, v weeks old, price $7. 50. 


TEXINGTON "ie STOCK CO., 


Will ship C. O. D. 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 











Berkshire Gilts 


Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 
Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor. 


Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 








Berkshires «== 
of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight 
407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 
developed by us. When you want the best 


and want them big write to 
C. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 

















LARGE PERESHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Letter from R. Mickies, Chesaning, Mich. “I 2 

well pleased an ne pig. He is growing fine, hes 
all kinds of bone and looks like a big one.”” We 
sold this man a boar three P a ago that weighed 


1000 pounds at three years 
H. C. & H. B. H ARPENDING. Box 10, Dundee, N Y¥ 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 


farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master 
piece. Dam, Lonegfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock. 
Write for pric 











Registered O. I. C. Pigs 


Choice fall Pigs, of size and quality, large 
litters. Prices low. 


J. A. Smith, R. D. 9, Ludlowville, NY 





Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 


Bugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N.Y. 
ERSEY RED 


the b 





OLLINS’ 


peti Best by litters, bes best by ray 


ealthy, 
that thrive a 


m\ Faison cheap foe 





Logan Elm Herd Registered oe 

March and April pigs. fall gilts, the big growths ° 
not cheap stuff, Cat Ett 1 Write ~~" 
D. H, Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross, Co., 


Hampshires 


Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
for it. Also registered 
Guernsey bulls. 


Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 














w. 8. HINC NEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. | Lanc. County, Penn. 
. > D- 
} TYPE  POLAN 
Penshurst Berkshires mig EVP OU va 
Giclee sortag pigs with size and quality from large litters. or a pigs. fod me ght “4 
ices low. sows. rice 
PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2. GRAFTON. “OHIO 
Buy Big Trre 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Repetened stock of the best types. .Both sexes, not 


akin, at right poten 
HOME FABM. - CENTER VALLEY. PA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


o- prize winning stock, Booking orders now for 
NOEL BOYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 








first stock. Will shi 
White Pi ‘gs any umber for r head, crated. 
Fr.0.B. WM. J. 7 * TON, MASS, 





Listen, Hear Ye 


in us Rig Joe 3d No 


Chinas. ‘eo grea 
255177, Joe 12th N 








on . y 9752 for 

oo nd oe: tm 275. Pies for ae OHIO 
SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540, brother 1» Grd 
Leader, champion boar of the world. his — 
Masterpiece. For his offspring, write CRYS' 
SPRING STOCK FARM, G. SMITH & SONS, 
Props., Seelyville, Pa. 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥ 
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June Time—XII 
I due course of time June came. 


so did the masseur, and more 
flowered frocks for Phyllis, and 
the wheel-chair for Allan. The 
effect of June was to bring out 
buds on the rose-trees; and dainty 
flowered dresses, to make Phyllis 
very picturesquely pretty. As for the 
masseur, he had more effect than 
anything else. It was as Phyllis had 
hoped; the paralysis of Allan’s arms 
had been less permanent than any 
one had thought, and for perhaps the 
last three years there had been little 
more the matter than entire loss of 
strength and muscle control from long 
disuse. By the time they had been 
a month in the country Allan’s use 
of his arms and shoulders was nearly 
normal, and Phyllis was having wild 
hopes, that she confided to no one 
but Wallis, of even more sweeping 
betterments. Allan siept much bet- 
ter, from the slight increase of ac- 
tivity, and also perhaps because 
Phyllis had coaxed him outdoors as 
soon as the weather became warm, 
and was keeping him there. Some- 
times he lay in the garden on his 
couch, sometimes he sat up in the 
wheel chair, almost always with 
Phyllis sitting, or lying in her ham- 
mock near him, and the devoted Foxy 
pretending to hunt something nearby. 
There were occasional fits of the 
old depression and silence when Allan 
would lie silently in his own room 
with his hands crossed and his eyes 
shut, answering no one—not even 
Foxy. Wallis and Phyllis respected 
these moods, and left him alone till 
they were over, but the adoring Foxy 
had no such delicacy of feeling. And 
it is hard to remain silently sunk in 
depression when an active small dog 
is imploring you by every means he 
knows to throw balls for him to run 


after. For the rest, Allan proved to 
have naturally a lighter heart and 
more carefree disposition than 
Phyllis. His natural disposition was 
buoyant. Wallis said that he had 
never had a mood in his life till the 
accident. 


His attitude to his wife became 
more and more a taking-for-granted 
affection and dependence. It is to be 
feared that Phyllis spoiled him badly. 
But it was so long since she had 
k needed by any one person as 
Allan needed her! And he had such 
lovable, illogical, masculine ways of 
being wronged if he didn’t get the 
requisite amount of petting, and 
grateful for foolish little favors and 
taking big ones for granted, that— 
entirely, as Phyllis insisted to herself, 
from a sense of combined duty and 
grateful interest—she would have 
had her pretty head removed and 
sent him by parcel post if he had 
idly suggested his possible need of a 
girl’s head some time. 

And it was so heavenly—oh, but it 
was heavenly there in Phyllis’s rose- 
garden, with the colored flowers com- 
ing out, and the little green cater- 
Pillars roaming over the leaves, and 
Pretty dresses to wear, and Foxy-dog 
to play with — and Allan! Allan de- 
manded—no, not exactly demanded, 
but expected and got—so much of 
Phyllis’s society in these days that 
She had learned to carry on all her 
affairs, even the housekeeping out in 
her hammock by his wheelchair or 
couch. She wore large, floppy white 
hats with roses on them, by way of 
keeping the sun off; but Allan, it 
appeared, did not think much of 
hats except as an ornament for girls, 
and his uncovered curly hair was 
burned to a sort of goldy-russet all 
through, and his pallor turned to a 
Clear pale brown. 

Phyllis looked up from her work 
ene of these heavenly last-of-June 
“ays, and tried to decide whether she 
really liked the change or not. Allan 
Was handsome, unquestionably, 
thought that had hardly been neces- 
Stary. But the resignedly statuesque 
look was gone. 

— felt her look, and looked up 
ot her. He had been reading a maga- 
eo for Phyllis had succeeded in a 
“rge measure in reviving his taste 


for magazines and books “Well, 
«Jvilis, my dear” said he, smiling 
What's the problem now? I feel 


Sure there is something new going to 
poll a on me—get the worst 


said, be- 
thread some more pink 
silk. “I was only won- 


. You wrong me,” she 
Sinning to 
embroidery 
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The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story 


dering whether I liked you as well 
tanned as I did when you were so 
nice and white, back in the city.” 

“Cheerful thought!” said Allan, 
laying down his magazine entirely. 
“Shall I ring for Wallis and some 
peroxide? As you said the other 
day, ‘I have to be approved of or I'm 
unhappy!’ ’’ 

“Oh, it realiy doesn’t matter,” said 
Phyllis mischievously. “You know, 
I married youw principally for a rose- 
garden, and that’s lovely!” 

“I suppose I spoil the perspective,” 
said Allan, unexpectedly ruffled. 

Phyllis leaned forward in her blos- 
som-dotted draperies and stroked his 
hand, that ‘ong carven hand she so 
loved to watch. 

“Not x~ bit, Allan,” she said, laugh- 
ing at him. . “You're exceedingly dec- 
orative! I remember the first time I 
saw you I thought you looked exactly 
like 2 marble knight on a tomb.” 

Allan—Alian the listless, tranced in- 
valid of four months before—threw 
his head back and shouted with 
laughter. 

“IT suppose I serve the purpose of 
garden statuary,” he said. “We used 
to have some horrors when I was a 
kid. I remember two awful bronze 
deer that always looked as if they 
were trying not to get their feet wet, 
and a floppy bronze dog we called 
Fido. He was meant for a Gordon 
setter, I think, but it didn’t go much 
further than intention. Louise and I 
used to ride the deer.” 


Louise Frey 


His face shadowed a little as he 
spoke, for nearly the first time, 


ead girl. 

“Allan,” Phyllis said, bending closer 
to him all rosy and golden in her 
green hammock, “tell me about— 
Louise Frey—if you don’t mind talk- 
ing about her? Would it be bad for 
you, do you think?” 

Allan’s eyes dwelt on his wife 
pleasurably. She was very real and 
near and lovable, and Louise Frey 
seemed far away and shadowy in his 
thoughts. He had loved her very 
dearly and passionately, that boister- 
ous, handsome young Louise, but that 
gay boy-life she had belonged to 
seemed separated now from this 
pleasant rose-garden, with its golden- 
haired, wisely-sweet young chatelaine, 
by thousands of black years. The 
blackness came back when he re- 
membered what lay behind it. 

“There’s nothing much to tell, 
Phyllis,” he said, frowning a little. 
“She was pretty and full of life. She 
had black hair and eyes and a 
deal of color. We were more or less 
friends all our lives, for our country- 
places adjoined. She was eighteen 
when—it happened.” 

“Eighteen,” said Phyllis musingly. 
“She would have been just my age. 
- « « We won't talk about it, 
then, Allan . . . Well, Viola?” 

The pretty Tuskegee chambermaid 
was holding out a tray with a card 
on it. 

“The doctor, ma’am,” she said. 

“The doctor!” echoed Allan, half- 
vexed, half-laughing. I knew you had 
something up your sleeves, Phyllis! 
What on earth did you have him 
for?” 

Phyilis’s face was a study of as- 
tonishment. “On my honor, I hadn’t 
a notion he was even in existence,” 
she protested. “He’s not my doctor!” 

“tie must have ‘just growed,’ or 
else Lily-Anna’s called him in,” sug- 
gested Allan sunnily. “Bring him 
along, Viola.” 

“Johnny Hewitt!” ejaculated Allan, 
throwing out both hands in greeting. 
“Of all people! Well, you old fraud, 
pretending to be a doctor! The last I 
heard about you, you were trying to 
prove that you weren’t the man that 
tied a mule into old Sumerley’s chair 
at college.” 

“IT never did prove it,” responded 
Johnny Hewitt shaking hands vigor- 
ously, “but the fellows said after- 
ward that I ought to apologize—to 
the mule. He was a perfectly good 
mule. But I’m a doctor all right. I 
live here in Wallraven. I wondered 
if it might be you by any chance, 
Allan, when I heard some Harring- 
tons had bought here. But this is the 
first chance a promising young chick- 
enpox epidemic has given me to find 
out.” 

“It’s what’s left of me,” said Allan, 
smiling ruefully. “And—Phyllis, this 
doctor-person turns out to be an old 
friend of mine. This is Mrs Harring- 
ton, Johnny.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” beamed Phyllis, 
springing up from her hammock, and 
looking as if she loved Johnny. Here 
was exactly what was needed—some- 
body for Allan to play with! She 
made herself delightful to the new- 
comer for a few minutes and then 
excused herself. They would have a 
better time alone, for awhile, any 
way, and there was dinner to order. 

Maybe this Johnny Hewitt-doctor 





Margaret Widdemer 


He should if 
She sang a 


would stay for dinner. 
she could make him! 
little on her way to the house 
almost forgot the tiny hurt 
been when Allan seemed so 
dened by speaking of Louise Frey. 
She had no right to feel hurt, 
knew. It was only to be expected 
that Allan would always love Louise’s 
memory. She didn’t know much 
about men, but that was the way it 
always was in_ stories. A man’s 
heart would die, under an automo- 
bile or anywhere else, and all there 
was left for anybody else was leav- 
ings. It wasn't fair! And then 
Phyllis threw back her shoulders and 
laughed, as she had sometimes in the 
library day, and reminded herself 
what a nice world it was, any way, 
and that Allan was going to be much 
helped by Johnny Hewitt. That was 
a cheering thought, anyhow. She 
went on singing, and ordered a beau- 
tiful, festively-varic* dinner, a very 
poem of gratitude. Then she pounced 
on the doctor as he was leaving and 
made him stay for it. 

Allan’s eyes were bright and his 
face lighted with interest. Phyllis, at 
the head of the table, kept just 
enough in the talk to push the men 
on wher it seemed flagging, which 
was not often. She learned more 
about Allan, and incidentally Johnny 
Hewitt, im the talk as they lingered 
about the table, than she had ever 
known before. She and Allan had 
lived so deliberately in the placid 
present with its almost childish 
brightnesses and interests, that she 
knew scarcely more about her hus- 
band’s life than the De Guenthers 
had told her before she married him. 
But she could see the whole picture 
of it as she listemed now: the active, 
merry, brilliant boy who had worked 
and played all day and danced half 
the night; who had lived, it almost 


and 
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The God-Life 


Ollie Barmes 


The world hes never yet been brought 
One step beyond its infant stand 
Except by thos2 whom life has taught 

Of self an infinite command; 
And coureze ef convictions held, 

In spite of worldly ; ra’:e or blame; 
A life that in itself has fc lt 

A greatness beyond temporal fame. 


Harpapstetaasanaennanneriiene 


seemed to her, two or three lives in 
one. And then the change to the 
darkened room-—-heipless, unable to 
move, with the added sorrow of his 
sweetheart’s death, and his mother's 
deliberate fostering of that sorrow. 
It was almost a shock to see him in 
the wheel-chair at the foot of the 
table, his face lighted with interest 
in what he and his friend were say- 
ing. What if he did care for Louise 
Frey's memory still! He'd had such 
a hard time that anything Phyllis 
could do for him oughtn’t to be too 
much! 


When Dr Hewitt went at last 
Phyllis accompanied him to the door. 
She kept him there for a_ few 
minutes, talking to him about Allan 
and making him promise to come 
often. He agreed with her that, 
this much progress made, a good 


deal more might follow. He promised 
to come back very soon, and sce as 
much of them as possible. 

Allan, watching them, out of ear- 
shot, from the livingroom where he 
had been wheeled, saw Fhy!lis smil- 
ing warmly up at his friend linger- 
ing in talk with him, giving him both 
hands in farewell; and he saw, too, 
Hewitt's rapt interest and long leave- 
teking. At last the door closed and 
Phyllis came back to him, flushed and 
animated. He realized, watching her 
return with that swift lightness of 
foot her long years of work had 
lent her, how young and strong and 
lovely she was, with the rose-color in 
her cheeks and the light from above 
making her hair glitter. And suddenly 
her slim young strength and her 
bright vitality seemed to mock him, 
instead of being a comfort and sup- 
port as heretofore. A young, beauti- 
ful, kind girl like that—it was nat- 
ural she should like Hewitt. And it 
was going to come natural to Hewitt 
to like Phyllis. He- could see that 
plainly enough. 


“Tired, Allan Harrington?” she 
asked brightly, coming over to him 
and dropping a light hand on his 


chair, in a caressing little way she 
had dared lately. . - - Kind- 
ness! Yes, she was the incarnation of 
kindness. Doubtless she had spoken 
to and touched those little ragamuf- 
fins she had told him of just so. 


it had 
sad- 


she 


He had got into a habit of feeling 
that Phyllis belonged to him abso- 
lutely. He had forgotten—what was 
it she had said to him that afternoon, 
half in fun—but oh, doubtless half in 
earnest!—about marrying him for a 
rose-garden? She had done just that. 
She had never made any secret of it 
—why, how could she, marrying him 
before she had spoken a haif-dozen 
words to him? Sut how wonderful 
she had been to him since—some- 
time, almost asif she cared for him. 

He moved ungraciously. “Don't 
touch me, Phyllis!’ he said irritably. 
“Wallis! You can wheel me into my 
room.” 

“Oh-h!” said Phyllis, behind him. 
The little forlorn sound hurt him, but 


it pleased him, too. So he could 
hurt her if only by rudeness? Well, 
that was a satisfaction. “Shut the 


door,”” he ordered Wallis swiftly. 

Phyllis, her hands at her throat, 
stood hurt and frightened in the 
middle of the room. It never oc- 
curred to her that Allan -was jeal- 
ous or indeed that he could care 
enough for her to be jealous. 

“It was talking about Lonise 
Frey,.”’ she said. “That, and Dr Hew- 
itt bringing up old times. Oh, why 
did I ask about her? He was con- 
tented—I know he was contented! 
He’d gotten to like having me with 


him—he even wanted me. 
Allan!” 
She did not want to cry downstairs, 


Oh, Allan, 


so she ran for her own room. There 
she threw herself down and cried 
into a pillow till most of the case 


she knew she 
to think of all 


was wet, She was silly 
was silly. She tried 


the things that were still hers, the 
garden, the watch-bracelet, the lei- 
sure, the pretty gowns—but nothing, 
nothing seemed of any consequence 
beside the fact that—she had not 
kissed Allan good-night It seemed 
the most intolerable thing that had 
ever happened to her. 

It was just as well, perhaps, that 
Phyllis did not do much sleeping that 
night, for at about two Wallis 


knocked at her door. It seemed like 
history repeating itself when he said: 
“Could you come to Mr _ Allan, 
please? He seems very bad.” 

She threw on the silk crepe negli- 
gee and followed him, just 


as sne 


had done before, on that long-nvo 
night after her mother-in-law had 
died. 

“Did Dr Hewitt'’s visit overexcite 
him, do you think? he asked as they 
went. 

“IT don’t know, ma’am,” Watiis 
said “He’s almost as bad as he was 
after the old madam died—you re- 
member?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phyllis mechani- 
cally. “I remember.” 

Allan lay so ¢ etlyv ¢ } had on 
that other night, that the strirge 
surroundings seemed incongruous. 
Just the same, except that his rest- 
lessness was more visible, because he 
had more power of motion. 

She bent and held the nervously 
clenching hands, as she had before. 
“What is it, Allan?” she said sooth- 
ingly. 

“Nothing,” said her husband sav- 
agely. “Nerves, hysteria—any other 
silly womanish thing a cripple could 
have. Let me alone, Phyllis. I wish 
you could put me out of the way al- 
together!" 

“T can’t let you alone,” she said 


brightly. “I've come to stay with you 
till yon feel quieter. .  . Would 
you rather I talked to you or kept 
quiet?” 

“Oh, do your wifely duty, whatever 
it is,” he said. . “It was a 
mistake, the whole thing. You've 
done more than vour duty, child, but 
—oh, vou’d better go away.” 

Phyllis’s heart turned over. Was 
it as bad as this? Was he as sick of 
her as this? 

“You mean—you think,” she 
faltered, “it was a mistake—our mar- 
riage?” 

“Yes,” he said restlessly 
é 3 «. BE wasn’t fair.” 

She had no means of knowing 
that he meant it was unfair to her. 


“Yes. 


She held on to herself, though she 
felt her face turning cold with the 
sudden pallor of fright. 

“T think it can be annulled,” she 


said steadily. “No, I suppose it 
wasn’t fair.” 

She stopped to get her breath and 
catch at the only things that mat- 
tered—-steadiness, quietness, ability to 
soothe Allan! 

“Tt can be anulled,” she said again 
evenly. “But listen to me now, Allan. 
It will take quite a while. It can’t 
be done to-night, or before you are 
stronger. So for your own sake you 
must try to rest now. Everything 
shall come right. I promise you it 
shall be annulled. But forget it now, 
Please. I am _ going to hold your 
wrists and talk to you, recite things 
for you, till you go back to sleep.’ 

{To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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American Agricuiturist, September 1, 1917 


Autumn Days in the Farm Home 


Articles and recipes of interest to our lady of the acres 


Mother’s Doughnut Jar 


Ek. A. BRININSTOOL 


Down underneath the butt’ry = shelf, 
where crocks and kettles are, 

Along with pots and pans and things, is 

mother’s doughnut jar. 

when | hustle home 

the first thing that I do 

Is git right in that doughnut jar and 
swaller one er two. 


And from school, 


My mother knows jest how to make them 
doughnuts so they're slick, 

All crisp and nice, with sugar sprinkled 
on ‘em extry thick! 


when I'm good and hungry, which 


I'm allus su! to | , 
way them doughnuts melt away is 


jest a sight to see! 


« 


The 


never says to me, “I guess 
you've had enough.” 

never says a single thing, but let's 
me stuff and stuff! 

She knows when boys is hungry 
they’s nothin’ goes as far 
To'rds stavin’ off them hunger-pains like 

that old doughnut jar! 


My mother 


She 


that 


So when I come in tired out and hun- 
grier than sin, 

Ma laffs to see nm 
nut jar agin 

And then she says, “Good land, my son, 
it’s pretty nearly roon! 

I shouldn't think that you would want to 

soon, 


nikin’ to that dough- 


eat ag'in so 

But when a feller's hungry, why, he 
doesn't like to watt 

Until he’s at the table with the grub 
piled on his plate 

That's why | allus love to sneak beneath 


the butt’ry shelf, 
Where mother keeps the doughnut jar, 


and reach and help myself, 


Value of a Command 


ALICE MARGARET ASILTON 

From ecurliest understanding little 
Arthur resented a command. 

“Please close the door, Arthur,” his 
mother would sometimes request. 

“No!” Arthur invariably responded. 

So his mother had acquired a habit 
of saying: “Arthur, Mr Wind is try- 
ing to hold the door open See if you 
aro stron r than he is.” 

Put in this way, the little boy took 
prest delight in closing the door 

Mrs Wells has such a remarkable 
faculty for man ng little Arthur,” 
her friends often observed “She ob- 
tuins obedience without his realizing 
if. Ile i one ot most tubborn 
children IT ever saw.” 

And for a time the mother was 
content with thus keeping the peace. 
A new maid first pre nted the ques- 
tion of commands to her in differ- 
ent light “T eannot tell her the least 
thine about her work \ hout making 
ber angry,” she contided to a friend. 

“A very common fault,” the friend 
responded. “My husband handles 
Trundreds of men each year, and he 
says when he finds a man who will 


accept a courteous command intel- 


ligentiv and cheerfully he knows he 
hes found a treasure.” 

The mother thought of her little 
son who refused to receive a com- 
mand, Arthur had just attended a 
review of troops with his father and 
was greatly impressed by the soldiers. 

“Arthur.” snid his mother, “let's 
play soidier. We will tix up a soldier 

iit for you to wear And you must 
learn to do as the soldiers do.” 

So each morning Arthur and his 
mother played soldier. 

“March!” the order came. And in- 
stantly the ‘standing army’ advanced. 

“Tialt!’ Arthur stood like a wooden 
image. 

“Right about face!” 

Every day some new command was 
introduced 

ae rood soldier always obeys in- 
stantly,” his mother always im- 
rressed him. 

And little Arthur, ambitious to be- 
come a good soldier, has learned to 
take pride in obeving a courteous 
command instantly and cheerfully. 





The Hope Chest 


KATUERINE SIMMONS 


The hope box, the modern = equiv- 
alent of \he great chest of linen which 
Was a part every bride's dowry in 
our great grandmother's day, seems 
to be gaining in popularity. And 
rerhaps tradition will give to every 
present-day girl both hope chest and 
husband. For nowhere do we find 
record of a colonial maiden who 
waited even until she was engaged 
and thus theoretically sure of a hus- 
band and a home, before filling her 
chest; and history ts equally silent 
vpon the fate of the chests which 
belonged to the girls who remained 


unwed—if there were any such. 

In the olden time when each com- 
pleted article was entirely the prod- 
uct of the home through the different 
processes of spinning, weaving and 


stitching by hand perhaps the dower 
chest was a necessity, for in no other 
way could the bride expect to have a 
supply of linen for her new home. 
And nowadays when sheets and 
towels are merely questions of hems 
and monograms and other decora- 
tions, there is a chance that the 
modern girl's chest may become a 
Gangerous institution. What about 
the girl who spends every spare mo- 
ment with her pretty head bent above 
an embroidery frame and yet says 
she has no time to read? What 
about the girl who hoards every 
stitch of her work though ..cr mother's 


tabl. cover is shabby and the pillows 
in the living room are worn thread- 
bare; or the girl who spends a large 
part of her allowance for expensive 
crochet and embroidery material and 
wears shabby shoes end gloves as a 
result, Granted that these are excep- 
tional cases, there are really many 
girls to whom their hope chests are 


a form of dissipation. 

Instead of urging the girl to spend 
her time and money in laying away a 
great quantity of needlework against 
a possible future need that may never 


materialize, why not give her an 
education and training that will de- 
velop in her a sense of values 
whereby she will be enabled to 
choose only a marriage where love, 
respect and happiness promise to be 
lasting, or to live independently, hap- 


ticity suffer more from the girls who 
sit at home and sew and dream im- 
possible dreams of impossible princes 
than from the energetic girls who 
have a knowledge of and an interest 
in the world’s work. 

It is true that hope chests are not 
limited to needlework, but that china 
and silver and other things are in- 
cluded. But why buy silver to be 
stored when the price of it in the 


savings bank would accumulate in- 
terest equal to the cost of an extra 
spoon? Why not buy books that are 


a delight now and will be as mucha 
joy—and decoration—in the new 
home as a soiled silver pickle fork? 
Instead of an important and bur- 
densome possession rather make of 
the hope chest an incidental belong- 
ing—a place merely for’storing gifts 
from one’s friends until needed, and 
for leaving the occasional bit of 
needlework that may be made with- 
cut sacrificing more essential duties 
or pleasures until it may be used by 
one’s self or as a gift to a friend. 


When Not to Think 
ALDIS DUNBAR 
“If only I could ro to sleep, once I 
am in bed, it would be all right,” said 
a little woman. “But, however tired 
out my body may be, just as soon as 
I get it quiet in bed. my brain starts 




















Getting Ready the Grapes for the Jelly 


usefully if she chances to 
live alone? For despite all ideals and 
theories to the contrary the fact re- 
mains that a great many girls do not 
marry and that many marriages are 
unhappy and soon dissolved. 
Perhaps it is urged that girls like 
beautiful things and that the engaged 
girl has so many calls upon her time 


rily, and 


that a chest already filled is a trea- 
sure indeed. But a box of fragile 
needlework that calls for constant 
eall in laundering and storing if its 
beauty is to be preserved is not a 
necessity for a happy home. If the 


bride passesses only a few pieces they 
will be all the more highly prized. 
As for the husband himself, he will 
care little whether his tablecloths 
ar: scalloped or just plain hemmed. 
But he will appreciate a wife whose 
mind has been so trained by reading 
ond study and thinking that she can 
take an intelligent interest in his 
work and supervise his home capably. 

Again the argument is advanced 
that the girl needs the sentiment that 
clings round the hope chest—that the 
ideal of domesticity should be en- 
couraged. But if this sentiment leads 
the girl to accept the first suitor who 
aAppeers, regardless of his worth, it is 
all wrong. And the ideals of domes- 


in and insists on going over and over 
all the problems of the day that has 
gone by, and all that TI will need to 
solve in the day that is coming. So 
there I lie and hear the clock strike, 
hour after hour, so that when it is 
time to get up I never feel as if I had 
had a fair night’s rest.” 

“Do the problems seem to work out 
their solution better then, than when 
you sit down quietly in the daytime 
to cope with them?” asked her 
friend. 

“Why, no,” she admitted. “They 
seem just to run through my head 
without getting to any point of rest. 
Only once in a long while does one of 
them settle itself when I am trying 
to go to sleep. And then, trying to go 
to sleep seems to me all the more 
wakeful.” 

“Then why try?” 

Her eyes opened wide. 
sleep.” 

The wiscr woman smiled. “There 
iz a way out of the trouble, my dear, 
if you have the resolution to prac- 
tice it, and to persist.” 

“You mean—exercises?” 

“Not as most people understand the 


“But I must 


word, but exactly the reverse. I'd 
rather call it a deliberate relaxing of 
tension and attention.” 


“But I do relax. 
self!” 
“And then you keep watching your. 


I just make my- 


self, to see whether you are re!: xing 


properly and getting sleepy, and then 
—find yourself wider awake than pe. 
fore!” 

The other nodded, rather hopelessly 

“But, honestly, that isn’t real relax. 
ing. It merely tenses one up. Oh, 7 
know, for I used to lie awake anq 
think, myself, until I learned }: +: 
almost by accident. I was reading 
article on concentration, and noticeg 
that it recommended gaining con. 
scious control of one’s mind, not only 
by deliberately holding it to one sypb. 
ject for two, three, five or ten minutes 
but also by ‘emptying’ it and holding 
it entirely blank for such a space of 
time. I tried it. It sounds rather 
simple, but I defy any person un. 
trained in it to acquire the power of 
doing it by any means other than 
that of persevering, daily practice. At 
first, a jumble of ideas seemed to rush 
in and occupy my mind, as fast as [ 
tried to drive them out. Then I had 
an idea of my own. I tried to hold 
the thinking part of my brain as 
blank as a clean blackboard; in fact, 
I often thought of a blackboard, and 
every time a thought came across it, 
I ‘wiped it off,” mentally and per. 
sistently. I worked at acquiring the 
power to do it every time I sat down 
to rest during the day. It was easier 
to do if I lay down flat and deliber- 
ately relaxed my body from head to 


foot before I began. Long, slow 
breaths help, taken in a _ regular 
rhythm. At last, the ability came to 


me to stop myself thinking, as though 
I were drawing down a window s 
and holding it down with my hand. 

“And you did it at night, too?” 

“It almost did itself, for as soon as 
I relaxed thoroughly and stilled all 
the brain workings, my body, whic! 
was tired and wanted to be allowed to 
sleep, took advantage of the fact and 
went to sleep!” 

“And you think I could do it?” 

“IT know you could, if you simply 
kept at it, daytimes. It may seem a 
tremendous bother, at first—just as it 
would if you had to learn to use your 
left hand to write with. But you can 
do either, if you just keep on trying, 
and it works quite as well if you 
waken in the middle of the night, (a 
thing I used to dread doing), as it 
does when you first slip into bed.” 

“And it sounds as if your remedy 
would be unlike the doctors’ medi- 
cines, in that the longer you took it 
the more effect it would have!” said 
the little woman. 

“Precisely!” declared the wiser one, 
“as your doctor will agree!” 











Fall Recipes 


Peach Butter 
Pare ripe peaches and cut in small 
pieces. Boil until soft and run 


through a colander, add half as much 
Sugar as peach pulp and one teaspoon 
of cinnamon and % teaspoon of 
ground cloves. Boil % hour ani seal. 
I make all my fruit butter this way 
varying the amount of sugar. Can any 
reader tell me how to bake cookies 
like the Mary Anns one buys at the 
stores?—[Mrs D. E. Budman, Seneca 
County, N Y. 
Chili Sauce 


Twelve ripe tomatoes, 6 small 
onions, 1 green pepper or 1 teaspoon 
black pepper, 2 tablespoons salt, 


cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 
mixed spice, 3 cups vinegar or a little 
more. Bo'l 1% hours and_ seal.— 
[Ethel Caldwell, Ross County, 0. 
Corn Salad 

Take 1 quart sweet corn cut oif the 
cob, 1 head of cabbage chopped fine, 
put corn and cabbage into 2 quarts of 
vinegar (not too strong), put on the 


stove and cook slowly for _ fifteen 
minutes. Take 1 cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon of tumeric powder, 3 table- 


spoons ground mustard and a pinch of 
selt. Wet all up with cold vinegar 
into a paste, now stir into the boiling 
mass and cook ten minutes longer, but 
be careful not. to scorch it. Seal in 
glass jars—[Ida E. Bloye, Cattar- 
augus County, N Y. 
Ripe Tomato Chow Chow 

Eighteen large tomatoes, 6 onions, 
g00d size, chopped fine, 3 green peP- 
pers, 1 cup of sugar, 2% cups ot 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons of salt, 1 table- 
spoon éach of cinnamon, allspice and 
nutmeg, % teaspoon of cloves. Cook 
together and seal. 

Left-Over Meat and Cabbage 
(Russian style and good.) 

For six people take a medium sized 
head of cabbage and 3 cups © 
chopped left-over meat, of one or seV- 
eral kinds. Put first a layer of cab- 
bage then meat until the dish is full, 
having the meat on top. Season the 
layers with salt, pepper and butter. 
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crated cheese is an ad@ition. Pour 
over this 2 cups of boiling water, 
cover and bake in a med@erate oven 
ji hours. One-half hour before serv- 
ing add a cup of sweet cream. Cook 
covered fifteen minutes, uncover, in- 
crease the heat, and cook fifteen min- 
utes more. It should be browned. Eat 
pot served from the dish of let cool 
and turn onto a platter.—[Addie 


ves. 
— Pear Foam 

Fare, core and mash 1 quart pears. 
Add just before serving 1 pirt sweet 
cream, whipped until it will stand 
giene, and 1 cup of powdered sugar. 
Whip all together, turn in individual 
dishes amd cover each dish with a 
sprinkle of the powdered sugar and 
a spoonful of currant jelly in center. 
jc. A. B., Tioga County, N Y. ‘ 

Ginger Pears 

Cut 5 pounds of pears into small 
pieces, add 4 pounds of sugar, juice of 
¢ lemons, grated rind of 2 lemons 
end 2 ounces of preserved ginger 
thinly sliced. Cook slowly until the 
pears are easily pierced with a straw. 
Drain out the juice amd cook to a 
thick syrup. Return pears, heat to a 
polling point and put in sterilized jars. 

Elderberry Wine 

Pick the berries when they are nice 
and ripe. Put them in a_ porcelain 
kettle and crush with a potato masher 
until very soft. stamd three or 
four days. Press through a jelly bag, 
and to every 2 gallons of the juice 
aid 1 gallon of water, and to every 
gallon of the mixture add 2 pounds of 
sugar. Put in bottles or jugs and do 
pot cork. Mosquito netting will do to 
keep flies out. In three weeks cork. 


Perfect Mustard Pickle 

Five quarts cauliflowers, 4 quarts 
green tomatoes, 2 quarts small onions, 
4 quarts smallish cucumbers, 2 quarts 
green peppers, 2 quarts string beans, 
all cut in small pieces; 144 pound mus- 
tard, 2 ounces tumeric, 4144 pounds 
sugar (brown preferred), 1144 cups 
four. Salt each vegetable overnight, 
boil in the morning in weak vinegar 
a litle, the cauliflowcr until done. 
Throw this vinegar away. Take 6 
quarts nice cider vinegar; when boil- 
ing thicken with mixed, dry ingredi- 
ents wet with a.little of the cold vine- 
grand cook slowly one-half hour. 
Add the vegetables, heat thoroughly 
and can. When string Leans are in 
their prime salt overnight, cook in 
vinegar amd can to save them, until 
ether things are in season.—[Addie 


Groves. 
Pepper Relish 

Twelve green peppers, 2 red peppers 
and 2 medium sized onions chopped 
fn. Add 2 cups vinegar, % cup 
trown sugar, 1 tablespoon salt. Do not 
cok. The red peppers may be omitted, 
id to the attractiveness of the 
pick when bottled. — [Mrs John 






Pear Butter 

Wach the pears but do not pare. 
Pur into kettle with very little water 
and boil until they fall to pieces. 
through a colander to remove 
is and cores. Add half as much 
r as there is pulp and spice to 

Cook the mixture slowly until 
i becomes smooth and thick, stirring 
ito prevent burning. Seal while hot. 

Sweet Pickicd String Beans 
Use young tender beans, remove 
‘ems and tips and boil the beans in 
Sightly salted water until they can be 
merced with a broomstraw. Pack 
tem in cams and pour over them the 
flowing pickle, boiling hot: One 
guart vinegar, 2 pounds brown sugar, 
-te2zspooms each of ground clove and 
“mmamon tied in a cheesecloth 
lg—[Mrs John Lyon- 
Wild Grape Catsup 
Two quarts ripe, wild grapes, cover 
“th vinegar, cook and strain out 
feds and skins. Add 1 cup of sugar, 
1 tat espoon of cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
“cloves and \% teaspoon red pepper. 
Cook until thick and can.—[A. G, 
Preserved Citron 

-Cmove skin and seeds, cut in cong 
‘tient pieces and boil in clear boil- 
me water until transparent. Drain 
ang | about five minutes in a heavy 
“rap, then dift out the pieces, spread 
® Waxed paper and let dry in sun or 
‘th oven, When the sugar candies 
» .¢ Citron it is ready. The juice 
~ wiich the citron was boiled can be 
“ad to mix with almost any fruit 
wie’ 4 heavy syrup is made by 
ng together until it syrups (about 
- minutes) 1 quart water and 
Tts sugar. 

late Fall Pear Sauce—Having a 
“antity of small late fall or winter 











- pears, we tried making a 
— ‘ed unsweetened sauce. They 
tor, bored, halved or quartered, 
— % nd boiled 5 to 10 minutes in a 


We turned off water and put 
without liquid (or only a little), 
then nh earthen dish or bean pot, 
ie covered and baked it very slowly 
rag rk colored and sweet enough, 
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Typhoid Fever—Ili 
[Continued ] 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

“Good nursing is half the battle” 
is not half the truth in typhoid cases, 
for here good nursing is all the bat- 
tle, plus a bottle of whiskey. The 
trouble is that often the family does 
not feel satisfied unless some medicine 
is given, when more often than not 
none is needed other than the whis- 
key. Many, very many, things need 
to be done and done in just the right 
way, and here is the work of a 
Physician in a case of typhoid fever, 
to direct the doing of ese vital 
things and not to give drugs which 
will have little or no effect on the 
disease. “Breaking-up typhoml” and 
“curing consumption” by drugs belong 
in the same class of probabilities. 

Water, inside and out, is of the 
greatest aid. A bowl of cold water 
with a bent glass tube in it, should 
always be at hand, and the patient 
allowed to drink whenever desiring to 
do so. Barley water, lemonade, soda- 
water or iced tea may also be given 
freely. 

Nothing helps a typhoid patient so 
much as the cold baths. They quiet 
the nervousness, keep the skin 
cleansed, help the heart, reduce the 
liability to bed sores, lower the tem- 
perature, and greatly lessen the mor- 
tality. The hospitals making the 
greatest use of cold baths have the 
lowest death rates. In one hospital 
the death rate was immediately cut 
in half when the cold-bath treatment 
was begun. When the bath cannot 
be given in a tub; a very good substi- 
tute is to give an ice-cold sponge 
bath in bed, doing each arm, then 
each leg, then the back, and last, the 
abdomen, keeping the patient 
wrapped in a thin blanket or sheet 
meantime. 

For headache and delirium, put ice 
on the head, either in compresses or 
in an ice-cap, and if ice cannot be 
obtained, use cold compresses, chang- 
ing them every few minutes. Im case 
of hemorrhage, the patient must be 
kept absolutely quiet if pessible and 
even the use of the bed pan is risky. 
It is better to let the evacuations 
pass onto a soft pad of paper or rags 
which can be burnt. 

The diet in typhoid fever has 
changed greatly within the past few 
years and with very good results. 
Milk in any form, cream, ice-cream, 
cocoa, tea or coffee with cream, thin 
soups, eggs, raw or _ soft-boiled, 
gruels and jellies are all given and 
very often many kinds of soft foods, 
such as milk toast, custard, junket, 
crackers and milk, bread and butter, 
and mashed potatoes. A good deal 
of sugar should be included in the 
diet and about eight ounces of whis- 
key every twenty-four hours is a good 
idea, especially if the heart is at all 
weak. 

Every case of typhoid, however 
light it may appear, should be kept in 
bed from the start until at least ten 
days after all fever is gone. The 
room must always be well ventilat- 
ed, and the bed may be outdoors, 
under a screen or in a screened 
porch, in good weather. 

In the first few weeks of con- 
valescence an abnormal appetite is 
commonly present, the “typhoid hun- 
ger,” and there is grave danger of 
relapse if caution is not taken. No 
solid food should be given for ten 
days after the cessation of the fever, 
and then ; ‘en sparingly for a week 
longer. Recovery from an attack of 
typhoid fever will take weeks and 
may take years. Several times I have 
known the mental condition to be 
seriously affected for over two years, 
with full recovery in the end. 

Every individual victim of typhoid 
fever and every family which has 
been forced to nurse and suffer in 
connection with it, should make a 
determined effort to secure com- 
pulsory anti-typhoid inoculation for 
the civilian population under thirty 


years of age. We who have been 
through the infliction of this scourge 
of the temperate climates surely 


need no argument as to the advisa- 
bility of taking measures to avoid it, 
especially as its avoidance has been 
conclusively proved. to be both pos- 
sible and easy. 
City Water 

Miss A. A. B. writes: Our city water 
is said to be strongly alkali. The au- 
thorities put great quantities of lime in 
the reservoir to purify it, so that the 
water looks white when it comes from 
the hydrants. Can you tell me what 
this lime really is, and if it is consic- 


Health in the eae | 


By Dr ExLfanor MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. Where space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and wien a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is amclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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Dr. Melien will not 


titel 


ered hardening te the system, the same 
as lime in real lime water that coats the 
inside of the teakettle with a hard white 
coating? 

Your city health department would 
not permit the use of anything in the 
city water that was injurious to those 
drinking it. Moreover, if such things 
were permitted, the death rate from 
arterial, kidney and digestive causes 
would suddenly jump until the mat- 
ter cansed investigation and correc- 
tion. I think you are quite safe in 
using any water that passes the judg- 
ment of vour city authorities, but if 
rou have any reluctance to use it you 
can send a sample .to your state 
health board, with a request for an 
analysis, and you will probably have 
an immediate report without expense 
to yourself. 

Migrain Ticadaches 

Mrs H. G. M. writes: My husband has 
blind sick headaches often, has to go to 
bed ,is numb and vomits. He is pariic- 
ular about his food, and keeps his bow- 
els open with laxatives and calomel, but 
it only helps him for the time being. 


Can you suggest a remedy? 2. Can you 
advise me what to do for catarrh in my 
head? Ihave a constant discharge from 


the nose which is thick and has a bad 
odor, 

Your husband has migrain, and 
you may be consoled in a degree by 
the fact that he will be cured as he 
gets on in life, or at least most peo- 
ple are. The treatment that he is fol- 
lewing is that most used, but very 
recently good results have been 
gained in such cases by altering the 
diet. Drink water in abundance, eat 
little meat and few eggs, but much 
fruit, vegetables, fats and sweets, 
cake, candy, puddings and the like. I 
shall be glad to know if such a course 
of diet helps him, as it is the very 


latest method in the disease. 2. You 


17 


may have a diseased bit of bone in 
the nose that is making all the 
trouble. For your own sake, and for 
the sake of your family and friends, 
I think that you should go to a 
specialist and have your nose exam- 
ined. Fortunately, you live in a part 
of the country where this is possible. 
Will Write in Time 

Mrs D. E. J. shall have the article 

that she requests, also Mr H. F. 
. Constipation Again 

Mrs J. A. H. writes: Fruits do not 
agree with me, so would like to know 
if 1 can be cured of constipation by tak- 
ing exercises and eating such laxative 
foods as do suit me. 2. Also what can 
1 feed my year-ald baby who does not 
like milk? 

Most people cun train themselves 

to eat the foods that are commonly 
eaten if they try sincerely. I have 
milk. 
2. Try gruels, fruit juices, eggs, toast 
and crackers. Also teach him to like 
ful, but I cannot say as to the cure. 
done it, and I can speak from expe- 
rience. 


Just a Smile 

“Now, boys,” said the teacuer, “I 
want each of you to write me a com- 
position on the subject ‘What I would 
do if I had $530,000."”" 

One youth sat idle until the papers 
were called for, when he sent in a 
blank sheet. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
the teacher sternly. ‘“‘Where is your 
composition?” 

“That's it,” said the boy. 
what I'd do if I had $50,000." 


“That's 


Only One Thing for Him 


A 300-pound man _ stood gazing 
longingly at the nice things displayed 
in a haberdasher’s window for a 
marked-down sale. A friend stopped 


to inquire if he was thinking of buy- 
ing shirts or pajamas. 

“Gosh, not” replied the fat man 
wistfully “The only thing that fits 
me readymade is a handkerchief.” 
[Exchange. 

What They Raised 

James J. Hill was once asked by 
a man in Washington: 

“What do the gentlemen farmers in 
your part of the country raise, Mr 
Hill?" 

The response was immediate. “Their 
he ts.” 
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“Planning To Build A Home?” 

















at much less expense. 


factory, the largest in this section. 


select lumber from the West and Canada. 


your materials. 


Doors, 





This Free Book Will Make Your, h 
Planning Easy. , 


It quetes the DIRECT WHOLE- 
7 SALE PRICES on all the lumber 
and finishings that you will need. 


most artistic materials for the com- 
plete house. A FREE building guide 
that will help you build better and 


The Great Price-Regulator 


**Your Book of Lumber Bargains’’ will enable 
you to get building materials direct from our 
f We are in the 
Heart of the Lumber Mart” where we get the 


Ws Seil Only New Goods—No Second-Hand Material or Wreckage. _- 
We offer the best that money can buy, and you save money buying Pa 
direct from mill. Consult this 88-page Catalog before you buy > ‘ 

- mM Psor 


Note the wonderful bargains in all kinds of Interior Trim, 


with the usual high cost of building material. ° 
then compare the quality of the goods. - i GE secnsnnsiencessanswntebeadsetsies Subans 
Coupon Will Bring the Catalog. Fill Out and Mail. .-~ 
RAY H. BENNETT PM ara vig aetna 
ER CO., Inc., < oy a ndows Doors 
- Frames ( Interior Tri i 
Thompson St., M. TONAWANDA, N.Y. --“ crincies ( ) fnocting 4 1» 3 ? ) ya t 3 | 


























_~ Coupon 
oe” Ray H. Bennett 
Lumber Co., Inc., 
St., WN. TONAWANDA, Hi. ¥. 
we Please send me your Catalog. 


Windows, Wall Board, Stair Werk, Flooring, .#” Iam interested in items checked. 
Roofing, Columns, Paints. Just compare these _ a 
- 
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Farm. Boys’ and Girls’ Page 


Story departmeut for the young people in the country 


The Flag 

FAITH WELLS 
A century or more ago, 
Our country was real young, you know— 
So young it had no emblem grand 
To show that this was freedom’s land. 
One day, George Washington, the Great, 
And other noted men of state, 
Declared, “Why, this will never do! 
We'll have a flag that’s strictly new!” 


These men, in just a little while, 
Thought out a flag which had some style, 
(Right here we strike a little snag, 

tut I say Betsy sewed that flag!) 

She stitched the stripes of white and red, 
The field of blue—just as they said, 
I'm glad that in this land so fr: 

Our grand flag waves o'er you and me! 


Brian Evans’s Avocation 
EMILY S. WINDSOR 


Broo EVANS crossed the lawn 
to his mother sitting under the 
big hackberry tree. He took oft 

his cap and tossed it into the air. “Hur- 

rah! The end of this school term. And 
l've passed well in everything. It’s 

pretty good to think that I will be a 

high schooler next year.” 

Iie took his report card from his 
pocket and handed it to his mother. 

She took it mechanically. “Very good 


grades,” she murmured. 

Then throwing back her head, she 
gazed at the foliage of the tree. “Ll 
am so sorry about this tree,”” she ob- 
served, 

“What seems to be the matter 
with it?” asked Brian. 

“Haven't you noticed it—those pe- 
culiar growths on the leaves?” 

Brian looked scrutinizingly up into 
the tree. “Oh, yes, I see. What a 
queer looking growth it is. Why, the 
whole tree is full of it! I wonder 
What it is!” 


“Lam sure I don’t know. But I am 
afraid they will destroy the tree.” 
Brian reached up, and pulled sev- 
eral leaves, “It surely is a strange 
growth,” 
“lL can't 
tree,” sighed Mrs Evans. 
father planted it when h Was a 
L played under it as a child.” 
“Say, it’s too bad,” exclaimed Brian. 
“It's such a splendid tree. 1 guess it’s 
the biggest one anywhere around the 
village.” 
“OG, 


bear to think of losing the 
“Your grand- 
boy 


it is,” affirmed Mrs Evans. 
“It's a real grief to me to think of 
losing it. There are so many associa- 
tions connected with it.” 


She looked distressed. Brian felt 
sorry for her. “I wonder what we can 
do about it,” he said, 

“I don't believe that there is any- 
thing to be done now. Well, it’s get- 
ting near lunch time. I'm going to 
make a strawberry shortcake in honor 
of your high grades on your report.” 

‘That will suit me,” laughed Brian. 
“I'm as hungry as 1 can be.” 

“Then IH make it as quickly as 
possible, The berries are ready,” 
suid Mrs Evans as she stood up, and 
moved toward the house. 

The June day was warm. Brian 
threw himself on his back under the 
big tree. The shade given by its wide- 
spreading branches was delightful. 

“What a pity,” thought the boy, “if 
it should die. Mother loves it so much. 
She has always had it. 1 wonder what 
can be done about it.” 

rian lay in deep thought until his 
mother called him to lunch a half 
hour later. Hle ate the delicious short- 
cake absently. His mother noticed his 
ubstraction and wondered over it. 
After lunch he wandered aimlessly 
about the lawn. At last he threw him- 
self under the hackberry, and lay 
gazing up into its luxuriant foliage. 
What a pity those ugly green things 
were on the leaves. Surely there must 
be something to be done about it 

Suddenly he sat up and ciapped his 
hands together Why had he not 
thousht of befor He hurried to 
the house where his mother was just 
seating herself on the veranda with 
her sewing. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed breathless- 
Iv. “I know what to do I write to 
the department of agriculture. They 
will tell us what to do about the hack- 
berry. Why didn't we think of doing 
it before?” 

Mrs Evans shook her head. “TI 
think it’s too lite The growth has 
gotten such headway that it will like- 
ly kill the tree.” 

“Well, I'm going to write anyway.” 
insisted Brian “We'll feel better if 
we try to save it Iam going to do it 
ut once And I'll inclose a few of the 
leaves.” 


“LT don’t believe it’s of any use. But 
of course it will do not harm to try.” 
Mrs Evans gazed sadly across the lawn 
favorite tree. Why, the place 
would not seem the same without it. 

Rrian, his letter written and care- 
fully addressed to the U S department 
of aericulture was going out of the 


ot her 


gate on his way to post it, just as 
Judge White was passing. The old 
gent'eman stopped to remark, “I’ve 
been noticing that big hackberry in 
your yard. It’s too bad about the 
growth on it. My trees are affected 
the same way. It’s too bad.” 

“Yes, it is,” returned Brian. It 
was no use to tell the Judge what he 
was doing about it. He would wait 
until he had a reply to his conmmuni- 
cation. He wondercd how long it 
would be before he had an answer. 

Some ten days later he found in 
the letter box a communication from 
the bureau of entomology. He 
opened it eagerly and hastened to 
read it to his mother, who was wash- 


ing the breakfast dishes in the 
kitchen. She listened attentively. 
Read that part about the galls over 


again,” she said. 


“The galls on the inclosed leaves 
are evidently those of one of the 
small jumping lice belonging to the 


genus pachypsylla. Since the insects 
have already issued the damage done 
to the tree has already been accom- 
plished. These insects cause no ma- 
terial injury, however, frequently 
occurring year after year without seri- 
ously damaging the tree. Some im- 


What with?” asked 
en. 

Brian told him about his having 
written to the department of agri- 
culture the preceding summer. “But 
it was too late then to do it. Now is 
the time, just as the leaves are going 
to open. We must use six pounds of 
whale oil to 50 gallons of water.” 

“I remember that there were a lot 
of trees around here last summer 
that had those galls. It was the first 
time I ever saw them. Folks com- 
plained a good deal about them. They 
do spoil the looks of the trees,” said 


“Spray it? 
Ben 


Ben. 

“IT should think they do,” added 
Mrs Evans emphatically. 

Ben looked thoughtful. “Say,” 


turning to Brian, “how would you like 
to go around with me as I clip trees, 
and spray with that mixture? I 
guess folks would like to have it done. 
In fact, I am sure they would. We'll 
divide the profits between us.” 

“Oh,” said Brian eagerly, “I'd like 
it very much, but I am in school till 
one o’clock every day. Of course I 
have Saturdays.” 

“That will do,” said Ben. “I'll do 
my other jobs till you are ready.” 

Just then Judge White came along. 


















































Negligees of Different Kinds 


munity may be conferred by spraying 
the trees thoroughly with whale oil 
soap in the proportion of 6 pounds to 
fh) gallons of water, just as the leaves 
open in the spring.” 

“Well,” said Mrs Evans, in a tone 
of relief, “it is nice to know that the 
tree will not die. Still those galls 
spoil the beauty of the tree.” 

“Yes, they do. It is too late now 
to spray it, but next spring we'll use 
that whale oil soap for all that it is 
worth.” 

“Yes, indeed, we shall.” 

Brian spent the greater part of his 
vacation on a farm visiting some 
cousins. Then when school. began in 


the fall he became greatly interested 
in the high school work. He studied 
very hard. 

“Tf must get all that I can,” he 


thought, “for mother may not be able 
to give me the whole four years there. 
Hier income has not been so large 
lately since that bank failure.” 

lie forgot all about the hackberry 
tree until one morning the following 
March. It was Saturday, and he was 
raking the lawn, when Ben Davis 
came along. He was an old man who 


made his living dy doing odd jobs. 
“Say, Brian,” he said, “I am _ out 
trimming trees. That bie hackberry 


of yours needs it I wonder if your 


mother wouldn't like me to do it.” 

“T guess likely she would,” an- 
swered Brian. “i'll go and ask her.” 

Just then Mrs Evans came from 
the house. “TI heard you.say some- 
thing about the hackberry. What 
was it?” 

“T’m out trimming trees, and I 
want to do vours” explained Ben. 


“Why, yes, vou mav.” 

“Oh, mother.” exclaimed Brian, 
“don’t you remember we are going to 
spray the hackberry to prevent those 
galls?” 


“Ben, when are you going to trim my 
trees?” he asked. 

“This afternoon, Judge. And don’t 
you want them sprayed for that gall 


the trees had last summer?” Ben 
turned to Brian. “Tell him about it.” 
“H’'m,” ejaculated the Judge. “If 


the department of agriculture says to 
do it, it must be all right. But don't 
charge the earth for doing it.” 

“We won't,” laughed Brian. 

During all that spring Brian accom- 
panied Ben in his trips around the 
country, spraying the trees as the old 
man clipped them, and so successfully 
that very few trees showed any trace 
of the gall. The great hackberry in 
his own yard wags entirely free from 
the pest, much to his mother’s grati- 


fication. Besides the agreeable 
knowledge that the trees had been 
saved from disfigurement, he had a 


nice little sum to deposit in the bank. 

“Mr Spangler says he'd like me to 
help him about his ereenhouses all 
summer,” he told his mother one day. 
“If I can do this well every season I 
can easily get through high school 
without being too much of a burden 
to you. And TI believe after I am out 
of school I'll take up forestry. I am 
going to write to the department of 
agriculture and tell them what that 
whale oil has done in this vicinity.” 

“Yes, I would,” returned Mrs 
Fvans, glancing across the lawn to 
the big hackberry waving its 
branches in the breeze, a thing of 
beauty. 

Blaire’s Reward 

When James G. Blaine was a voune 
lawyer he wos once asked to defend 
a tramp aceused of stealing a watch. 
Convinced of the tramp’s innocence, 
Mr Blaine pleaded with such convinc- 
ing energy and eloquence that the 
court was in tears; even the tramp 


wept, and the jury almost immcdiatg 
returned the verdict “‘Not guilty.” y 

Then the tramp drew himself y 
and, with intense gratitude, saiq: ° 

“Sir, I never heard so grand 2 plea 
I have no money with which to x: 
ward you, but’’—drawing a package 
from his ragged clothes—*“‘here’s ¢}.-; 
\ atch! Take it, and welcome.’ a 


Little John came down to breakfag¢ 
with a tired look in his eyes. 7 

“Oh, mother,” sighed the kid, “TI hag 
such a terrible dream last night! ] 
dreamed I was having a fight with a 
great big bear bigger’n this house, ang 
he tore me almost to little bits. Does 
a horrid dream like that mean any. 
thing?" 

“It does, my son,” returned mother 
in a voice of ominous calm as sho 
reached for her slipper. “Ii means 
that I know what became of that 
mince pie that I couldn't find. 


Kimono Patterns 
A kimono of some sort is a neces. 
sary garment which every woman re. 
quires. 
8473—Ladies’ and Misses’ Kimonos 


A very popular style of kimono 
is illustrated in No 8473. It has the 
Empire waistline in an_ irregular 


shape, which gives the effect of scal- 
lops. A broad collar of satin is an 
attractive feature, and corresponding 
trimming pieces are stitched to the 
Sleeves. The pattern is perforated 
for two lengths — the full length 
kimono, and the skirt, which comes 
just below the hips. Japanese crepe, 
washable silk, crepe de chine or 
flowered lawn will make a pretty 
kimono. The pattern is cut in sizes 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The long one requires in 36-inch size 
5 yards 36-inch material with 5. yard 
36-inch contrasting goods. 
7106—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 
This charming negligee is made 
with a waist to which a circular pep- 
lum is attached to the waistline. The 
closing is in front, the neck trimmed 
with a pretty collar and the sleeves 
are of the new bishop style, but may 
be shortened if desired. Challie, 
cashmere, and later the mercerized 
cottons, make very pretty garments of 
this description. The pattern is cut in 


.in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Medium size requires 2% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting goods. 

1803—Ladics’ Dressing Sacque 

The picture tells that the designer 
has the right idea of what a _ really 
comfortable dressing sacque is like. 
This garment is cut in a _ becoming 
length with the front ends meeting at 
the center. There is a choice of plain 
or full sleeves and two styles of col- 
lars. Ribbon gives the dainty touch 
—finishing the newest style collar, 
sleeve ends, fronts and the lower 
edge. The pattern is cut in sizes 4 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 254 yards 36-inch material 
and 5 yards of ribbon. 

8015—Maternity Gown 

To add to its comfort-giving quali- 
ties, the sides of body and sleeves are 
in one piece in this dress, and there is 
a body lining with darts in each front 
and the front edges finished with eye- 
lets for lacing so that the garment 
adjusts itself to the changing figure 
and still preserves the mormal 4apD- 
pearance. The one-piece skirt Js 
gathered on an elastic, finished with 
a gathered top and fitted outside the 
waist. The pattern is cut in sizes 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size » 
requires 6% yards 36-inch material, 
3% yard 27-inch tontrasting goods for 
collar and cuffs and 1% yards 36-inch 
lining. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or 
der by number from our Pattern De- 
partment, care of this paper. Be sure 
to state Size. 


KEROSENE BURNERS IN OLD 
COOK STOVES 

A new appliance which not only 
saves time and money, but which will 
lighten the burden of many house 
wives, is being placed on the market 
by the Standard Burner Co., Dept 
4756, 845 So. Wabash Ave., Chicag® 
It is a kerosene burner that can = 
attached to your old cook stove inl 
to 30 minutes, and instead of having 
to kindle your fire and wait for it t0 
burn, you simply turn a valve, apply 
a match, and in five minutes you have 
a blazing hot fire. For heating, many 
find this burner cheaper than coal oF 
wood fires. , 

There are no wicks in this io 
Pliance, it does away with dirt an 
gives off no unpleasant odor. AnDY- 
one desiring to secure one of thesé@ 
Burners on 30 days’ trial can do 9 
by addressing the above mention 
firm.—[Advertisement. 
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Farm Engineering 


This department will gladly an- 
swer inguiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. Inclose address label : 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 
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Tractor Demonstration Coming 

Under the stress of abnormal eco- 
conditions now prevailing in 
farmers find themselves 
more serious con- 
sideration to the place which farm 
tractors may occupy on smaller 
iarms. There is a feeling among the 
New Jersey farmers that information 
more definite than is now obtainable 
should be placed at their disposal on 
the efficiency and economy of farm 
tractors. 

To supply timely and accurate in- 
formation on this subject, a tractor 
demonstration -has been arranged by 
the New Jersey station and the state 
chamber of commerce, 'to be held at 
the Walker-Gortion farms of Plains- 
boro, N J, ‘on September 18 to 20. 
Manager H. W. Jeffers has offered 
sufficient acreage to be plowed in the 
course Of the demonstration. It is 
expected .many ‘farmers from New 
Jersey and adjoining states will ‘visit 
the demonstration. About 12 tractor 
manufacturers will be represented 
through their agents in the demon- 
stration. 


Keeping Basement Dry 

I have a basement ‘barn, 'the basement 
being of cement, which ‘bothers me with 
water soaking through in ‘the summer 
after heavy rains. ‘It gives no trouble 
in winter or when ‘the ground is frozen. 
The dirt bank comes ‘up on ‘the wall to 
within 2 feet of ‘the top. How may T 
remedy the trouble?—[M. A. C., New 
York. 

The miost effective remedy for the 
seepage of water through a foundation 
of wall is a properly installed tile 
drain, in case a suitable outlet can be 
obtained. The tile should be laid at 
a depth of about a foot below the 
level of the basement floor and should 
extend around the building. Properly 
constructed concrete is usually water- 
proof or may be made so without 
much trouble. The simple expedient 
of washing the wall with a cement 
wash of about the consistency of their 
cream will often stop dampness. A 
coat of tar-or bituminous waterproof- 
ing may also be used, but is generally 
applied hot on the outside of the wall 
before the back fill is made. Such a 
coat may be applied to the insite wall 
but would make the basement dark.— 
[F. W. Ives, Ohio State University. 
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Brisk Demand for Feeders 

In commenting on ‘the movement 
for feeding cattke Frank B. McClain, 
the export cattle authority cf Lancas- 
ter county, ‘Pa, says ‘that the market, 
while not theavily loaded with sstock- 
ers and ‘feeders, shows, nevertheless, 
prices somewhat :stronger than they 
have been. ‘Some farmers are taking 
on heavier weight feeders of good 
quality. Mr “McClain says that a 
Schuylkill county, Pa, farmer recernt- 
ly bought a car at 10 cents a pound. 
These cattle ‘averaged about 1025 
pounds, hail pretty goof qualities and 
considerable flesh. ‘Mr McClain says 
that this is the ‘highest ~rice in Lan- 
caster county ‘market within ‘the :rec- 
Ollection of anybody now doing ‘busi- 
ness there for a full carload of ‘cattle 
that were strictly feelers. Another 
car of pretty gootl ‘Chicago ‘feeders 
Weighing about 950 pounds on an 
average, sold for 9.4 to 10 cents a 
pound, 

John Harnish, one of the best cat- 
Ue feeders in Lancaster county, 
bought 12 heats -recently at 9.75 cents 
a pound whith averaged 899 pounds 
Per head. Gool steers weighing ‘in the 
neighborhood of S50 pounds solid at 
‘ cents a pound. ‘Chester county, ‘Pa, 
iS using quite a nunrber of feeding 
steers at this season of the year. Light 


: ‘ttle of stecker quality averaged 
‘rom 600 to 700 pounds and are sell- 


Ms at 7.76 cents a pound. 





Better Country Roatis Demanded 
|. T. WISEMAN, GALLIA COUNTY, 0 
ortions of the county roads have 
fntirely gone ‘to*pieces in the~ last 
year The inter-county improved 
roids are [progressing showly. ‘Roads 
which were supposell ‘to ibe completed 
‘nthe fall of 1916 are not finished. If 


‘ton's 


there is not a change made for the 
better, Gallia county will have no 
roatis in a few years. 

The prospect for a record corn crop 
is good at present. There is 
much late corn owing to flood con- 
ditions in the spring, but unless we 
have an early frost it will reach 
maturity. Potatoes yielded heavier 
than usual. 

Wheat threshed fairly well and is 
selling around $2.25 a bushel at the 
mills. The hay crop was medium. 
Apples are a half crop, but develped 
finely. Peaches are scarce. Wool has 
been selling at 50 to 70 cents; all 
produce has been high. 


Fencing in Cattle 


R. L. R.. Ohio—Cattle go on land of 
an adjoining owner and do damage. 
What can the owner of the land dam- 
aged do? 


In some of the states the owner of 
land must build fences to keep in his 
own cattle. In Ohio he must build 
fenees to keep out the . cattle of 
others. Either owner can petition the 
fence viewers, who, presumably, will 
order each to build half of the fence. 
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Federal Farm~ Loans 


5 nina 


Progress of Federal Land Bank 
HERBERT MYRICK, ONE OF ITS DIRECTORS 


More than 1000 farmers had applied 
for loans to an aggregate of over 
$3,000,000 up ‘to August 31. The money 
on ‘many of these loans has been ‘paid 
over to the farmers and the others 
are in process. In addition to the 
national farm loan associations char- 
tered prior to August 1, charters were 
granted during that month to the fol- 
lowing national farm loan associa- 
tions: 

Oneida County N F L A of Rome, 

Oneida Co. N Y. 

First of Westfield, Hampden Co, Mass. 
iPiscataway township of New Market, 

Middlesex Co, N J. 

Dirigo of Dexter, Penobscot Co, Me. 

Coeneer of Colchester, New London 
Oo, Uf. 

First Worcester Co of Worcester, Mass. 

First Southern R I of East Greenwich, 


| BA 
Lincoln of Hartford, Hartford Co, Ct. 
Swanton of Swanton, Franklin Co, Vt. 
North Country of Watertown, N Y. 
Tompkins Co of Ithaca, N Y. 
First of Providence and Bristol counties, 


Suit 


me. &.. 
Pharsalia of Pharsalia, Chenango Co, 
Acushnet of Acushnet, Bristol Co, Mass. 





‘to law ‘before the title 


First_of Jamestown, Chautauqua Co, 


Rockville of Rockville, Tolland Co, Ct. 
This epitome gives only a partial in- 
sight into the progress of the 
federal farm loam system in district 
No 1, which consists of New York, 
New Jersey and New England. In 
each of these states quite a number 
of locals had been previously char- 
tered, and others are in process. 
Each local becomes a shareholder in 
the federal land bank of Springfield, 
Mass, in proportion of the amount of 


money the local’s members borrow 
though the bank. It is a simple mat- 
ter for 10 or more farmers in any 


neighborhood or county *>) organize a 
local. Instructions are furnished free 
by writing to the bank at Springfield. 

It looks now as though before the 
close of next year national farm loan 
associations will be formed in suflicient 
numbers and close enough together 
to practically cover every section 
throughout these states. Then the 
system will be owned exclusively by 
the borrowing farmers, and already it 
is administered solely in their interest. 
Loans are made for not less than 5% 
interest and usually on 36 years’ time. 
The payment of 86 annually on each 
applies a sufficient balance toward the 
$100 borrowed covers the interest and 
principal so that the debt is all wiped 
out at maturity. Of course, borrowers 
can ‘pay off in whole or in part earlier 
if they like. 

Some of the foremost farmers and 
ablest men in New York and other 
states serve as federal land bank ap- 
praisers. To be an officer, director or 
member of the loan committee of a 
local, which the law calls a national 
farm loan association, is also recog- 
nized as a high honor. 

The examination of titles to the 
farms offered as security by borrowers 
has been one of the most diilicult 
problems for the new system to work 
out. Not infrequently some techni- 
cal flaw is found im the title which 
has to be straightened out according 
can be ac- 
cepted. This is in the interest of the 
borrower as well as of the investor in 
federal farm loan bonds. There is 
quite a keen demand for these bonds, 
as they vield 444% and are free of all 
taxation—local, state or national. 
Comparatively few loans have had to 
be rejected because of unfavorable 
conditions. Those who have obtained 
their money through this system are 
enthusiastic over it. Some time is re- 
quired to start a local, get it char- 
tered and get the loans through for 
the charter members. When those 
details are once “ironed out,” the 
thing usually works satisfactorily to 
all concerned. 








Government Nitrate at Cost 


Congress gave money despite Houston's opposition 


Ten million dollars are placed at 
the disposal of the president in the 
food administration law of August 10, 
1917, for the purchase of nitrate of 
soda, if the emergency should require 
it and it is feasible to secure the 
material, for distribution to farmers 
for cash. 

Thus ‘far no effort appears to have 


‘been made by ‘the president or ‘by the 


United States department of agricul- 


‘ture to take advantage of ‘this ‘pro- 


Vision. We are officially advised ‘that 


ithe navy, ‘in‘a government vessel, has 


been able to lay down at Indian Head 
only one shipment of nitrate of soda 
at less than $60 a ton exclusive of cost 
of transportation to the interior and 


@istribution. “Private importers ap- 
parently have not been able to lay 


down nitrate at our seaboard for less 
than about $S0 a ton.” 

Sec Houston appeared before the 
house comniittee on agriculture in op- 
position to this appropriation. Con- 
@ress voted the appropriation, how- 
ever, partly because of the strong ef- 
forts in the farmers’ behalf made by 
American Agriculturist. Sec Hous- 
point of view was that the 
average farmer could not afford to 
use nitrate at the prices at which it 
is likely to be obta@tmable. The pres- 


ent attitude of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture is that “if 
farmers wish to secure nitrate of soda 
and the president determines that the 
emergency -Tequires action under the 
congressional authorization, the de- 
partment will do its best to assist the 
farmers.” 

That is what we call great 
wardness in coming forward. Time is 
passing, ships are increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. The emergency already 
exists. The president should require 
the department to contract for nitrate 
instantly and arrange for its trans- 
portation as promptly as may be. 
Even then there is grave danger that 
the nitrate wil] not arrive in time for 
use the coming winter and spring. 
Should any of it not be taken by 
farmers at its cost plus freight and 
distribution, every pound of the sur- 


back- 


plus will be needed by the govern- 
ment for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. 


Every farmer who wishes to use ni- 
trate of soda for the coming season 
should copy (or cut out) and sign the 
petition below, get other signatures, 
and mail to the president, Washing- 
ton, D C, at once. Some Pennsylva- 
nia granges already have adopted res- 
oOlutions to this effect: 


Petition to the Government to Supply Nitrate of Soda at Cost 


“To the President, Washington, D C: We. the ~ 
has arisen under which 


represent that an emergency 


undersigned, 
you 


respectfully 
should use forth- 


with the authority conferred upon you by Section 27 of the food administra- 
tion law approved August 10, 1917, which reads as follows: 


Section 27. “That the President is outhertand 


of soda as he'may determine to be necessary 


to procure, or afd in procuring. such stocks of nitrate 
find available, 


for increasing agricultural preduction 


during the calendar years nineteen hundred and serenteen and eighteen, and to dispose of the same for 


cash at ‘west, ‘including .all expenses connected therewith. 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
the sum of $10,000,000. 

such 


there is \kereby 
immediately -and until expended. 
and the president is amthorized to make 


government, as, in ‘his discretion, he may deem _ best. 
miscel 


nitrate 6f soda Shall go into the treasury ‘as 


We respectfully represent that it is imperatively necessary to 


Tegutations, 


the fertilizer trade 


For carrying out the purposes of this section, 
otherwise appropriated, available 
or so muth thereof as may be necessary, 
and to use such means and agencies of the 
The proceeds arising from the disposition of the 
receipts. 
contract 
We 


at cost. fear 


forthwith Yor such nitrate, so ‘that lit ‘may be delivered at the. earliest pos- 


sible ‘moment for Gale to Tarmers 


that .miess ‘this iis dione, nitrate will ‘be unobtainable and ammoniates go to 


exoPbitarit (prices. 
ferrell stpon syou ‘hy 
the extent 


acting prompt! 
“y —~ is Ganeer may ‘be somewhat insured against. 


in ‘accordance with the authority con- 


To that this is done, will Tarmers be encouraged to plant a maxi- 
amum «acreage anil (produce ‘the greatly needed maximum crop for the season 


Pi 


ly 


| 


Will serve you free by private 
fetter if you 
(2) «send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricui- 
turist, showing that you are a paid up sub- 
seriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


Orange =| 


SUVUNAUAUAASENNAUNA TUNE SA AEA ENN 


DUT eC 


Three-Year Hold-Up 


On January §, 1914, I sold to A. G. 
Shafer, manager Liberty Fruit and 
Produce Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, a car cel- 
ery that amounted to $199.5 mynd he did 
not have money to pay for car when he 
inspected it and [T wis sl enough to 
let him have it and draw sight draft on 
him. He told me 1 Xl his brother 
were in business the and the brother 
would take care of diatt, but the deal 
was misrepresented and IT afterward 
found his brother was dead. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1914, he sent draft on A, 
Berardine & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, but this 
was returned to my bank On March 
2. 191%, he sent_ his wife's check for 
$100.50 as per his letter and he still 
owes me $99 and interest from March 
2, 1914, or $118.38.—[Myron E, Blossom, 
Walker, N Y 

Orange Judd Service Bureau can 
receive no offer of adjustment from 
the above party. Our letters have not 
been returned by the postal authori- 
ties as being delivered, and we are, 
therefore, forced to certain disagree- 
able conclusions. If the part com- 
plained against was not convinced 
that the debt was a just one some 


word of protest would be returned. If 


voluntary payment was intended it 
would have been ‘made in less than 
three years. In view of the above 


facts we cannot advise subscribers to 
ship to A. C. Shafer, until he shows 
some disposition to make things right 
on that 1914 shipment. 


Borrowed from Land Bank 

I borrowed quite a larg sum of 
money secured by a first mortgare on 
my farm, for a term of 36 years at 57 
from the federal farm bank of Spring 
farm 





field. Mass, through the national \ 
loan association in this vicinity, of 
which I ama member. I had to pay the 
state tax of 13 of 1° upon this mort- 
gage.—f Borrower, New York. 

The tax was unlawfully coilected, 
and we understand has been refund- 


ed. It should be distinctly understood 
that farm mortgages negotiated 
through the federal farm loan system 
are Tree from any such state tax. In 
New York state real estate mortgages 
are taxed 35 of 1%. The federal farm 
loan act, however, specifically exempts 
from taxation not only the notes and 


mortgages negotiated by federal farm 
loan banks but also other’ shares, 
bonds and funds, as well as the 
shares, assets and liabilities of na- 
tional farm loan associations. This is 


farmers’ real estate 
the 
loan 
tux- 


onl; just because 
is taxed, and to again tax any of 
paper used in the federal farm 
System would constitute double 
ation. 


Roving Eye Doctor 

In May Mr John Ludwig, optician, 
came here and tested my eyes. I gave 
him a check for $12 and he was to send 
me a pair of glasses with Kriptic lenses, 
I have never heard from him since:— 
[B. S.-G. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau has 
received an absolute denial from Ben- 
son Optical company of any knowl- 
edge of a party calling himself John 
Ludwig. Evidently the $12 must be 
counted as lost. Why give money to 
an absolute stranger just because he 
admits he is a good eye tester? Wait 
until you can go to a reliable optician. 
If you can't wait, test your own eyes 
with charts procured for the pur- 
pose. This will at least keep. the 
money out of the hands of traveling 
swindlers, whose tactics we have ex- 
posed many times. 


I received a check for $7.68 from 
the Delaware & Hudson company for 
overcharge on my shipment of house- 
hold goods. Thank you for your suc- 


cess in obtaining this adjustment.— 
{Mrs W. P. Moody, Porter Cor- 
ners, N Y. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable, 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Me ey pe me7/fi 
You Want for Less” ‘2 
Than You Expected to Pay 


DEE 4 ei eee SPE? 


AKE every dollar do extra duty this fall. Never before did the 

slogan ‘‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You”? mean so much as it does right now. 

Prices everywhere have been going up, up, up. Here is your chance to save 

money and still get unbeatable quality. Kalamazoo Stoves are known and used from 
coast to coast and have built up the largest manufacturing plant of its kind in the world. 


You can figure your saving for yourself. No one can quote lower prices than the people 
who make the goods. And in dealing with us you deal direct with manufacturers. You 
do your own wholesale buying. You know what happens to the products you sell. 

You know what the final buyer pays. Then think of what you save when you can go 
direct to the makers of your new stove, range or furnace and get 
the article you want for the lowest price that anyone can quote. 


- Coil W it T d Get Our New Book 
i \ie rite ] ay on Home Heating 
Get your new Kalamazoo at once and let it save you a big share of its cost 


in your saving in fuel bills this winter. Now is the time. A new stove burns 
less fuel than an old stove. Kalamazoo stoves burn less fuel than other stoves. 


Ca.) Send us your name and let us send you a why we can give you so much for your 
ie] copy of our new book free, This is the money—shows photographs of our big 




















































































Pe an greatest book that we ever published on warerooms where thousands of Kala- 
" q home heating. It shows the full line of mazoos are packed and crated waiting 
ay 2 Kalamazoo Stoves, a, Furnaces for shipment—shows photographs of 
» lly and Kitchen Ranges. 10WS 2 stove for homes of our customers and their letters 
= every home—the style a: 1d size you want telling exactly what you want to know in 






getting the right answer to YOUR 





and at price you want to pay. 







Shows how Kalamazoos are made and heating problem. 
KALAMAZOO KITCHEN KABINET 
All metal, white enamel. The 
kitchen kabinet that’s different. 
Neve sa caer tees ahuaan oa Every Kalamazoo product shown in our plant, learn about the Kalamazoo Pipe- 
; sanitary an is stocked in our big warehouse, less Furnace. Here is the single register 






home heater that is properly built accord- 





dy for immediate shipment. 





































ahemies . y, ur promptness was a revelation to po ed aan —— 
op t e arm 

= Aeemazeo Me Pisiomers. Another customer ia James- up through one big register and circulates 

Stove Company - throughout the home 
t age town, North Dakota, writes, ‘*My stove roug ° 

Kalamazoo, Michigan _ arrived earlier than r had dared plan.’’ Kalamazoo Pipe Furnaces where desired. 
8 Please send me your complete We have satisfied customers in nearly Heating plans free. Write your name and 
| catalog No, 100 of Kalamazoo = every county in the United States. address on the coupon oron apostal, and 
-- Products, % _If you prefer a warm air heating get our new book, 

& 
*- oe - 

eins x, Ask for Cataleg No. 100 "Pg ‘ 
bad » > -and “Ye 
a ae a ecer STOVE CO, / tp) custertec 

ie a . * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN © Syrmeret mm 
2 "ew put s Ranges, a E= cy 

e manufacture Stoves, Y Ae ice iJ - 
| e Cop Shades. Waspaces, Siekes See. « -\ ~ Phe ig hee CL Pine face § errnic 
; ts and Tables. , re . 

® Please check articles you are interested in Heats the entire house r haaetart 
| []stoves [_] RANGES a FURNACES ‘A Kala nivel AN one register. Easy to install. 
S Burns any fuel. bones 







a GEs KITCHEN s Trae Ma 
Claas ranor md TALES ETS Direct to You 


